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F. Strada, also, in 1650 (De Bello Gallité decas 


| Secunda, p. 559), writes :— 
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THE DUKE OF MEDINA SIDONIA AND THE 
SPANISH ARMADA. 


Several letters have appeared from time to 
time in “N. & Q.” on the Spanish Armada; but 
there is one point which, as far as I know, still 
wants clearing up; and that is the fate of the 
General, as the High Admiral was called, the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia. 

The invasion took place in the middle of 1588 ; 
and, return through the British Channel being 
cut off by the British fleet, the remaining ships 
of the Spanish Armada sailed completely round 
England and the west coast of Ireland to Spain, 
where such as escaped the terrific gales of that 
season arrived in September of the same year. 
But was the Duke among these? The histories 
most nearly contemporaneous—Camden, Holin- 
shed, Echard, and others—tell us nothing clear 
about his fate,'and merely speak in general 
terms of the return of the ships. Only Stow 
(Annals, 1614, p. 748) says — 

“About the ende of September the Duke of Medina 
arryved in Spayne, being as much discountenanced at 
Court as discouraged in his journey.” 

And Mariana (vol. xv. 72, 1820) more distinctly : 
— El Duque echandose en alta mar escapo del | 
naufragio, y llegé 4 Santander 4 fine de Setiem- 

”; which Craik and Macfarlane copy in their | 
Kictorial History of England, adding from Old- | 
Mixon, “ with no more than sixty sail out of his 
whole fleet.” 


“Medinw Sidonie Dux ad Sanctandreanum veteris 
Castellw portum appulsus cum paucis navibus iisque 
sauciis mutilatisque, et velut in magno naufragio col- 
lectis male cohwrentibus tabulis, ut erat animo owger 
pariter et corpore, domum, permissu Regis, curationis 
causa, concessit, 

“Ergo .... per Scotiam, perque Orcades, perque 
Hebrides . . . universam Britanniam Hiberniamque cir- 
cumvecti, haud facile dictu est... . quam crebris hor- 
rendisque tempestatibus ac naufragiis conflictati sint. Ad 
Hiberniz littora decem omnino naves. . . periere 
Humanius cum iis actum quibus ad maritimas Scotie 
atque Norvegiw oras impulsis, liberum in Hispaniam 
iter preestitum est.” 


These writers, therefore, believed that the Duke 
was in Spain again in Sept. 1588. Some in- 
teresting facts are to be p aoe from the evi- 
dence of Spanish sailors belonging to the ships 
under the command of Admiral Ricalde which 
were wrecked on the Irish coast near Tralee. 
Their evidence was published at the time in @ 
tract, repeated in vol. i. of the Harletan Miscel- 
lany :— 

“Em. Fremosa [ examined Sep. 15, 1588: of Ad. Ri- 
calde’s ship, St. John]: They were pursued by some of the 
English fleet about 5 days after this fight northward, out of 
the sight of any land, and as he thinketh, of (7. e. off] the 
north part of Scotland. He saith that 4 days after the 
English fleet left them [Aug. 17], the whole fleet re- 


| maining being towards 120 sail, as it was said, came te 


an island, as he thinketh, of the north part of Seotland, 
where they stayed not, nor had relief, but at this place 
the General [the Duke] called all the ships together, 
giving them in charge that they should. , . haste them 
to the first place they could get to of the coast of Spain 
or Portugal . . . After this for ten days the whole fleet 
remaining held together holding their course the best 
they could towards Spain. He saith, that at the same 
time, which is now about 20 days or more past [ Aug. 27] 
they were severed by a great storm, . . . About 10 days 
past [ Sep. 5] they had another great storm with a mist, 
by which storm they were again severed, so as, of those 
27 sail, there came into the coast by Dingle Cushe but 


the Admiral | Ricalde] and another ship and a bark.” 


Re-examined, “ E. F., mariner, saith that the day next 
before the great tempest in which the Duke was severed 
from them, being a very calm day, himself counted the 
navy then remaining, which then were but 78 sail in all. 
When they were farthest off in the north they were at 
62 degrees northward, and were then about four score 
leagues and somewhat more from any land, and at the 
northwest part of Scotland, Cape Clare [Clear] being 
then from them south and by-west, and this was about 
4 or 5 days before the said great tempest.” 

“ Examination of John Antonio de Moneko, 30 miles 
from Ganna, Sep. 17, 1588. ‘ He saith, it was thought 
to be about 6 leagues west from the north-west part of 
Ireland, that the Duke departed from the rest of the 
company.’ 

“ Re-examination of John Anthonio of Genoa, mariner. 
* He said the Duke, being better watered than the others 
were, held more westerly in the sea.’ 

“ John Anthonio de Monona, an Italian east-away ia 
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the sound of Blesky [Blasket] Sep. 2, 1588: examined 
llth it. -— 

‘That he and the rest parted from the English fleet, as 
he thinketh, about the coast of Scotland; and at that 
time they wanted of their whole fleet 4 galleys 7 ships 
and one galliass, Where he left the Duke he knoweth 
not, but it was in the north seas about eighteen days 
sithence [ Aug. 24]; he saw then no land, and therefore 
can name no place; but, they severed by tempest, the 
Duke kept his course to the sea; we drew towards land 
to find Cape Clear, so did divers other ships, which he 
thinks to amount to the number of 40 ships. Hither he 
came round about Scotland; he thinks the Duke is by 
this time near Spain.’ 

“ Re-examined Sep. 15: ‘The Duke parted 22 days 
ago [ Aug. 24}.” 

Before commenting on this evidence, I will 

roduce an extract from a pamphlet wees in 
1590, and reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. i., entitled — 

“ A Discourse concerning the Spanish Fleet invading 
England in 1588. Written in Italian by Petruccio 
Ubaldino, and translated for A. Ryther ”:— 

“ The Lord Admiral [Charles Lord Howard } therefore 
determined to follow the Spanish fleet only so long until 
they might be shut up to the northward, whither the 
Spanish fleet directed her course, but to what end was not 
known. And that he with the same wind might come 
to the Firth which is upon the coast of Scotland, if so be 
that he saw the enemy pass those parts. Whereupon he 
thought moreover that it was good to stay his fleet from 
attempting aught upon the Spaniard, until he should 
have good intelligence of their purpose, thereby to work 
a mean utterly to disperse and overthrow them. But the 
Spaniards kept their course about the islands of Orkney, 
declaring thereby that they minded to return that way 
into Spain, along by the north coast of Scotland, which, 
as skilful men conjectured, would be to their evident 
danger, as it fell out afterwards. Perceiving therefore 
the purpose of the enemy, when he was shut up fifty- 
five degrees thirteen minutes to the northward, and thirty 
leagues off from Newcastle, the Lord Admiral resolved 
with himself to let the Spanish fleet keep on her way; 
albeit at the first he was miniled to give them a strong 
assault upon the second of August... . The Lord Ad- 
miral resolved to put into the Firth in Scotland. ..... 
But the wind being much westward and against him, the 
day following changed his course, and returned to Eng- 
land with his whole fleet, the 7th of August. The Spanish 
fleet, passing as aforesaid into those seas . . . whether it 
were driven to and fro with contrary winds, or by some 
other fatal accident that fell out, it continued therein 
tossed up and down until the end of September, with 
fearful success and deadly shipwreck along the whole 
coast of Ireland... .” 

“ This is reported, that after her Majesty was thoroughly 
assured of the return of the Duke into Spain, and that her 
seas were free and clear from all her enemies... . it 
seemed good unto her. . . that her people should render 
unto Almighty God as great thanks as might be” —which 
was performed on Nov. 19 of the same year. 


The evidence of the sailors is self-consistent on 
some points—the date of the storm which severed 
the ships, Aug. 24 or 27; the place where this 
took place and the Duke was seen for the last 
time, being off the north-west point of Ireland ; 
that the Duke kept further to the west off the 
west coast of Ireland, and was therefore supposed 











to have escaped wreck in Dingle Bay, and to hay 
reached Spain without disaster. “If the mog 
northerly point reached was 62° N. lat., th 
must have rounded the Shetlands as well as the 
Orkneys, and have turned westwards only when 
they saw a perfectly open sea northwards, Th, 
pause at an island, mentioned by Fremosa, ey}. 
dently marks a change of direction, indicated } 
the Duke’s charging all the ships to “ haste them 
to the first place they could get to of the coast of 
Spain or Portugal.” If this island were North 
Ronaldsha, the most northerly of the Orkneys 
they would pass through the channel betwee, 
the Orkneys and Shetlands, and with this the estj. 
mate of the succeeding days might be made to 
agree. If, however, they circumnavigated the 
Shetlands also, these days would appear too few, 
Anyhow, these sailors say distinctly that the 
whole fleet kept together for ten days after the 
review, and that then came the storm which cay- 
ried the Duke out of sight, and that this was of 
the north-west part of Ireland. The tract last 
quoted is not easily reconciled with some points of 
the sailors’ evidence. It is not clear how the 
English admiral found out that the Spaniards were 
going as far as Orkney, when he was only in the 
latitude of Newcastle-on-Tyne (55°); and if the 
“Firth of Scotland” was the Pentland, and he 
was there on August 2, as is implied, he could 
scarcely have been back in England on the 7th. 
But if this part of Ubaldino’s testimony must be 
rejected, another is important. The sailors, being 
in Ad. Ricalde’s squadron, could only guess at the 
fate of the Duke’s squadron. This writer says 
distinctly that the Spanish fleet, passing into those 
seas (7. e. those at the north of Scotland, about 
the Orkneys), was tossed up and down there until 
the end of September, with fearful success and 
deadly shipwreck along the whole coast of Ir- 
land. As the sailors do not mention this at all, 
may we not conclude that it was the Duke’s divi- 
sion, or a part of it, which was so beaten about? 
and may not the Duke himself have been thus 
behind, rather than before, Ad. Ricalde? The 
ships that parted company about the north-west 
point of Ireland may have been some, but not all, 
of the Duke’s division, and the Duke may have 
been still far away in the north. 

This hypothesis I hazard as the easiest mode 
of harmonising the previous accounts with that 
which I am about to bring forward, which has 
been little known out of Shetland, and unnoticed 
by historians, yet which seems to defy any at 
tempt to reject it as simply baseless. The Shet- 
land story affirms that the Duke himself was 
wrecked on the wild rocks of Fair Isle (between 
the Orkneys and the Shetlands, but belonging to 
the latter), and compelled to winter there. 
quote from the Description of the Islands of ( Irkney 
and Zetland by Robert Monteith, 1633; repub- 
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lished under the superintendence of Sir Robert 
Sibbald (and often called his) 1711; reprinted in 
1845. Speaking of Fair Isle he says (p. 53) :— 


«“@Qne memorable accident here occurs, namely that | 


the Duke of Medina, Admiral of the formidable Spanish 
Armado (in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Anno 1588), 
- where the ship split, but the Duke with 200 men 
came to shore alive and wintered here in great miseric, 
for the Spaniards at first eating up all they could find, 
not only neat, sheep, fishes, and fowls, but also horses, 
the Islanders in the night carried off their beasts and 
vietual to places in the isle, where the Spaniards might 
not find them : the Officers also strictly commanded the 
Souldiers to take nothing but what they payed for, which 
they did very largely, so that the people were not great 
losers by them, having got a great many Spanish Ryalls 
for the Victualls they gave them, but now the People 
fearing a famine among themselves, kept up their victuals 
from the Spaniards: thus all supply from the isle failing 
them they took their own bread (which they had pre- 
served) which being dipt in fish oyl, they did eat, which 
being also spent, it came to‘pass that many of them died 
for hunger, and the rest were so weakened, that one or 
two of the Islelanders, finding a few of them together, 
could easily throw them over the banks, by which means 
many of them died; at length all sustenance failing, not 
only to the Spaniards, but also to the Islelanders, they 
sent a small boat or Yole to Zetland, desiring a ship to 
carrie them out, lest all the inhabitants of the isle should 
be famished. Notice came to Andrew Umphrey of Burry 
on west coast of Main land] then Proprietarie of the isle), 
who having a ship of his own, instantly went to the 
isle, and brought them to Zetland, where for the space of 
20 days or a moneth they met with better entertainment. 
The Duke stayed at Quendale [bay at south of Mainland, 
between Sumburgh Head and Fitful Head] till the ship 
was readie, where (imagining the people did admire him) 
he made his interpreter ask Malcolm Sinclair, of Quendale, 
ifever he had seen such a man? to which Malcolm in 
broad Scots (unintelligible to the Interpreter) replyed, 
‘Farcie in that face, I have seen many prettier men 
banging in the Burrow-Moor’ (the Edinburgh ‘Ty- 
arn.” } 


“From Zetland Andrew Umphrey carried them in his | 


little ship to Dunkirk, for which the Duke rewarded him 
with 3000 Merks,” 


I have myself visited the Shetlands this sum- | 


mer; and though unable to see Fair Isle, which 
is very far out at sea and difficult of approach, 
learned enough to convince me that the above is a 
genuine tradition, believed in as honestly by the 
present generation as it can have ever been in 
earlier times. But for further confirmation I will 
quote a letter since received from Thomas Ed- 
mondston, Esq. of Buness, Unst, a well-known 
Investigator of Shetland antiquities, usages, and 
language :— 

“ [have this morning [Sep. 22, 1869] received a letter 
from a friend who is an rkney proprietor, and who was 
lately on a visit to David Balfour, Esq. of Balfour. He 
Writes :—‘*I have just come from a visit to Mr. Balfour, 
and when there, I mentioned to him your wish to obtain 
information about the Spanish vessel wrecked at Fair 
sle. He showed me a silver cup with various heraldic 
shields &c, on it, and initials; and among them M.S., or 
Malcolm Sinclair, who is said to have received the cup 


re suffered Shipwrack in a creek on the east side of this 


| from the Spanish Admiral. A marriage with a Balfour 
introduced the cup intotheir family. Mr. Balfour seems 
to value the relic as an historical heirloom, and appears 
| to have no doubt of its authenticity. He is also pos- 
sessed of an old paper, which I saw, viz. a contract be- 
tween Earl Patrick and William Irving of Sebay for 
recoyering the ordnance ‘tint [lost] in the Spanyzert 
schip at the Fair Isle.’ 8th March, 1593, is the date of 
the paper. . . I have also heard of a chair (now, I sup- 
pose, somewhere in Shetland) that had been in the Ad- 
miral’s ship.’ [In a& subsequent letter Mr. Edmondston 
announces his discovery of the existence and ownership 
of this chair.] So much from my correspondent; I 
think quite sufficient to convince any reasonable person 
of the reality of the wreck. But besides all this, the 
features, complexion, &c. of many of the natives of Fair 
Isle give evidence of an admixture of southern blood ; 
and a peculiar pattern still knitted by these islanders, 
it is asserted by them, has been transmitted to them by 
their ancestors—acquired from the wrecked Spaniards. . . 
The pattern is, I think, what is termed Arabesque.” 


The Fair Island knitting which I saw in Shet- 
land certainly was in patterns and colours which 
resemble those of the Spanish men and women 
whom Calderon and Phillip render familiar to us, 
the colour being, however, duller. The evidence 
of the contract seems to me to be convincing, if 
the MS. be authentic ; although it is curious that 
in the fifth year after the wreck they should still 
entertain hopes of recovering the ordnance. It 
is possible that either the records of the Spanish 
Government, or documents belonging to the de- 
scendants of the Duke, might contain some con- 
temporary and authentic note as to thp date of 
the Duke’s arrival in Spain. If he was wrecked 
at Fair Isle, he must have arrived in Spain in 
1589; if not, in 1588. 

But the Duke’s was not the only Spanish vessel 
wrecked on the Shetlands, according to the 
islanders’ tradition. Dr. Hibbert, in his Descrip- 

| tion of the Shetland Islands, a standard work, 
mentions — 

“ Kirkholm, being an islet celebrated for the refuge that 
it afforded to the crew of a galleon belonging to the 
famous Spanish Armada, which sank on a haddock sand 
| over Reawick Head, now called the Meeth. The Spaniards 
having effected their escape on the shore, took possession 
of Kirkholm, sank a well of good fresh water, fortified 
the banks with a wall, and built for themselves several 
huts. Sands-Voe—} mile E.— is a small open bay, near 
to which are the ruins of a very neat chapel, erected by 
the Spaniards; it was originally dedicated by them to 
St. Mary.” 

I have collected this evidence on both sides, 
| and offered a suggestion as to the mode of recon- 
| ciliation which seems possible. But, aware that 
difficulties remain, I now leave the subject to be 
taken up by others, from whom I hope for the 
mehr Licht which is wanted to see the events of 
the invasion clearly. 


RussELt MARTINEAU. 
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HENRICK NICLAES: THE FAMILY OF LOVE.* 


Of works > by followers or elders of 
H. N., and t 

their tenets, we find mentioned in Ames’ Typogr. 
Antiquities, ed. Herbert, pp. 1643 and 1653 :— 

I. Fidelitas. A distinct Declaratid of the Requiring of 
the Lorde and of the godlie Testimonies of the holie 
Spirit of the Loue of Jesu Christ. Set-fourth by Fide- 
litas, a Fellowe-elder with H. N. : 
Loue. Translated out of Base-almayne. 8° (C. [sic] in 
eights) [Quoted also in: A supplication of the Family of 

ue. | 

Il. A good and fruitfull Exhortation vnto the Familie 
of Loue | and ynto all those that are assembled ther-vnto, 
and rest goodwillinge to the Loue of God | and to y* 
Loue of their Neighbour | hauing a Lust to accomplish 
all Righteousnes Testified and set-fourth by 


e family of love, or in defence of | 


in the Familie of the | 


Elidad | a Fellow-elder with the Elder H: N, in the Fame- | 


lie of the Loue of Jesu Christ. ‘Translated out of Base- 
almayne. (Also quoted in: A supplication of the Family 
of Loue). 

III. A Reproofe | spoken and geeuen-fourth by Abia 
Nazarenus | against all false Christians | seducing Ypo- 
erites | and Enemies of the Trueth and Loue. Wher- 
withall their false Deuices | Punishment | and Con- 
demnation. together with the Conuertion from their 
Abhominations, and their Preseruation in the Godlynes | 
is figured-fourth before their Eyes. 
Nether-Saxon. Like as Iannes and Iambres withstood 
Moses, euen so do These | namely, the Enemies of H. N. 
and of the Loue of Christ | also resist the Trueth, &c. Im- 
printed in the Yeare . . . . M.D.UXXIx. 8 leaves 8vo. 

IV. An | Apology | for | The Service of Love, | 
and | The People that own it, common- | ly called, The 
Family | of Love.| Being a plain, but groundly Dis- 
eourse, a- | bout the Right and True Christian Reli- 
gion : | Set forth Dialogue-wise between the Citizen, the | 
Countreyman, and an Exile: as the same waspre- | sented 
to the High Court of Parliament, in the | time of Queen 
Elizabeth; and penned by one of | her Majesties menial 
servants, who was in no | small esteem with Her, for his 
known wisdom and | godliness.| With another short 
Confession of their | Faith, made by the same people. 
And finally some | Notes & Collections, gathered by a 
rivate hand | out of H. N. upon, or concerning the eight 

atitudes. | London, | Printed for Giles Calvert, at the 
Black- | spread Eagle at the West end of Pauls, 1656. | 

Collation : A-E® F*, 44 ll. small 8°, Roman type. (De- 
scribed from Dr Corrie’s copy.) 

E%.F5> are separately paged, 1-12, and contain 
(pp. 1-9) A | Brief Rehersal | of the | Belief | of | The 
Good-willing in | England, which are named the | Family 
ef Love, with the Con- | fession of their upright Chri- 
stian Religion, against the | false accusation of their 
against-Speakers, | Set forth Anno 1575. |. . . London, 
Printed for Giles Calvert . . . 1656.—(pp. 10-12) the 
Confession of our Religion. This work does not contain, 
as is said on the title-page, the Notes and Collections... 
upon, or concerning the eight Beatitudes. 


Mentioned in the Bodleian Catalogue :— 

V. Letters of the familie to John Rogers with their 
answers. Lond. H. Middleton, for G. Byshop (1579). 

Mentioned by J. Rogers as seen by him :— 

VI. A confession of their faith newly made. 

After having given descriptions 1° of the works 





* Concluded from p. 496. 





| written by H.N., 2° of those published by his 


followers, I now proceed to give a list of the 
works published against H. N. and his sect the 
Family of Love. I give the description in ful] of 
those I have seen, of the others merely the titles 
as I found them quoted. 

Dr. Corrie possesses : — 

VII. The Displaying | of an horrible secte of | group 
and wicked Heretiques, | naming themselues the Fa-| 
milie of Loue, with the liues | of their Authours, ang 
what | doctrine they teach in| corners.| Newely st 
foorth by | J. R. 1578. | | Wherevnto is annexed a cop. 
fes- | sion of certain Articles, which was | made by typ 
of the Familie of Loue, | being examined before a Justigs 
of | peace, the 28. of May 1561. tou- | ching their errouy 
taught a- | mongest them at their | assemblies. | ¢ Im. 
printed at London | for George Bishop. | 

Sign. A-I[® K5, 75 IL, small 8°, partly in black letter, 


The description of this book is as follows :— 
Leaf 1* title ; 1° blank ; 2*-7* Preface of the Authour: 


| 
7>-9* Stephan Bateman to the Reader; 9° blank; 10.1» 


Translated out of | 


The life of Dauid George testified by the Magistrates of 
Basil ; 13*-14> The life and doings of H. N. testified by 
certeine of the Dutch Church yet liuing, who knew the 
man; 15*-15> Articles taken out of the Booke of restay- 
ration which they in Munster held; 15%-16> Articles 
gathered out of the Bookes, of H. N. &c.; 17%68> The 
displaying ; 68-75" A Confession made by two of the 
Familie of Loue . . . 28. . Maie 1561. 

VIII. A Displaying of an | horrible Secte of grosse | 
and wicked Heretiques, | naming themselves the | Family 
of Loue, with the | liues of their Authors, and | what 
doctrine they teach in | corners. | Newly set foorth by 
J(ohn) R(ogers). | Whervnto is added certein letters | 
sent from the same Family main- | teyning their opinion, 
which letters are aunswered by the same | J. R. | $ Im- 
printed at London for George | Bishop | 1579. | 


This title is transcribed from Dr. Corrie’s copy, 


| in which the title-page is supplied in MS. The 


contents, however, tell us that this ed. is later 
than the preceding one, for the first letter to 
J. R. commences thus: “I Haue bestowed dili- 
gence (M. Rogers) in perusing the Booke which 
ye set out, intituled, The displaying of an horrible 


| sect of grosse and wicked heretiques,” &c. 


| 
| 


| 


The book consists of sign. A, A-O*, 120 IL. small 
8°, black letter, and contains nearly the same# 
Ne VIL. : — 

As: 1-6 title and preface of the author; 7-8" Stephan 
Bateman to the Reader ; 9*-11 Life of Dauid George; 
12*-13> the life and doings of H. N.; 1416 Articles; 
16.678 The displaying ; 67-74% Confession ; 74>-75° J. 
R. to the Reader; 76%-117> Letters ; 118%-120> A brief 
Apologie to the displaying of the Familie, At the end: 
Imprinted at London by Henrie Middleton for Geo. 
Byshop. 

IX. J. Rogers, the displaying of an horrible secte of 
grosse and wicked heretiques, naming themselues the 
Familie of loue, with the liues of their authours, 
what doctrine they teach in corners; Whereunto 1s am 
nexed a confession of certain articles, which was made by 
two of the familie of loue, touching their errours, &€. 
8° Lond. for George Bishop, 1578. 


[This copy, described in the Catalogue of the 
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Rodleian Library, seems to be different from the 
two preceding editions. | 

X. The displaying of an horrible secte of grosse and 
wicked heretiques, naming themse slues the 
Loue, with the liues of their authours, -_ whi at dox 


¢hey teach in corners. 8° Lond, for Geo. Bishop, 1578. 


This edition, also 
Bod). Library, seems to b 
XI. John Rogers a briefe apologie to the displ avin 
the familie, Lond. IH. Middleton, for G. Byshop (1 
{From the C at. of Bodl. L ibrary . 








» different from N° IX, 











XIi. An Answere vnto an infamous Libell made by 
Chr. Vitel, one of the Chiefe English Elders of the 
sretended Family of Loue, &c. in Defence of the Dis- 
oh g¢ of the Family of Loue ; by J. Rogers. Lond. by 
john Daye, 1579. 8°. [This ed. thus described in 
Rohn’s Lowndes is no doubt identical with that described 

he Bodl, Cat. as follows: J. rers An answere unto 
wicked and infamous Jib 1, one of the 








umily of love ; 
answeringe to 


hiefe English elders of the f. 1intaining 
l 


their doctrine and carpi 








pointes of a boke called “ Tl isplaing (sic) of the fam.” 
*° Lond. by J. Daye, 1579 ] 

XIII. The description | And Confutation of mysti- 
call | Antichrist the Familists, | Who in ry stery, as 
(od, sitteth in the Temple of | God, shewing himself that 
he is God. | Sign. B-R4 S?, 66 ll. 4%, Roman type. [This 


opy, in Dr. Corrie’s collection, commences with sien. B: 
3 likely, therefore, that sign. A, containin 
title ana preliminary matter, is w ] 





nting. ] 





XIV. A Confutation | of certaine articles | delinered 
vnto the Familye of Loue, with | the exposition of Theo- 
hilus, a suppo- | sed Elder in the sayd Familve vpon | 
the same Arti lee. By William Wilkinson Maister of 
(rtes . ... Prefixed | By . . .-J(ohn) Y(ong) 
Byshop ce | chester, e notes collected out of 
their Gospel | an ie Fam. | By the Author, 






cription of the tvime, plac s, Authors, and | manner 
of spreading the same: of their liues, &e. At London | 
Printed by John Daye dwelling ouer | Aldersgate. An. 
1579. | Cum Priuilegio Reciw Maiestatis. | 
Sign. * 4, b¢ A-V, XY, 98 I. 4° blac! " 
The description of the book, taken from Dr. 
Corrie’s copy, is thus : — 
I* title ; 1> imprimatur: 2 * Ey pistle dedic. of W. W. 
Rich. (Cox) Bish. of Ely ; 4 5> to the Reader ; 6*%7> 


Familie of 


described in the Cat. of the | 


of 





. } 
certaine 


perhaps | 


He reticall affirmations of H, N. ; 8 Brief view of the 
heresies and errours of H. N. ¢ — . in this treatise ; 
*-11* Description of the first springing up of the Here- | 


sie termed, the Familie of Loue ; 11>- 16° 
booke entit. Evangelium Re 
the aunswere of the Far 


Notes vpon the 
gni, gathered by J. r.. with 
! ilie vnto the sayd Not 16%-18> 
Errours and absurde asseuerations out of H. N. his Euan- 
gelie, gathered by Will. Wilkinson; 19°-91" Articles 
which I (W. W.) exhibited ynto a frend of mine, to be 
conuaied ynto the Familie of loue that I might be cer- 
tified of the doubtes in them cont: ayned, Which for my 
farther instruction one The ophilus sent me with a letter, 
and an Exhortation ann ned vnto the sayd Articles ; 
‘1-98 Certaine profitable notes to know an Hereti jue, 
pecially an Anabaptist ; 98° imprint; 98» table of cor- 
rections. 

XV. Aeatitation et mon- | strous and horrible here- | 
sies, taught by H. and embra- | ced of a number, who 
“all them- | selues oe Familie | of Loue. | by J. Knew- 
stub. | . - | seene and allowed, according to the 
Queenes | Maiesties Iniunc —_ | Imprinted in London 
at | the three Cranes in the Vine- | tree, by Thomas Daw- 
sn, for | Richard Sergier. | 1579. ; 


in the 


Sign. * **8, 1611, 1-16; A4 B-L®€M Né4, 92 IL, 17-198; 
0%, 211, 109-110; P-R® S4, 28 Il, 111-138, 138 IL, 4 


black letter. (Dr. Corrie.) 
The content 
1* title ; 


are as follows :— 
Earle 


1» blank ; 2*-8* Dedication to Ambrose, 


of Warwick ; 8» bh ank ; 98-14» to the Reader ; 15°-16> The 
iudgement 7! a godly learned man touching this matter 
(signed W. ; 178-103" the Confutation; 103°-1054 A 
Confutation ot the doctrine of David George, and H. N 
...+s. by M. Martyn Micronius, Minister . . . in the 
Dutche Churche at London; 105*-108> A Confut. of 
the Doctrine of D. George and H. N... . by M. Nicho- 
las Charinzus . ..., who died . . . at London Minister 
. +. in the Dutch Church . Sept 1563 ; 109%- 
110° The iudgement of an other - man touching the 


une matter; (signed L. 'T.) ; 111°-138> Sermon preac hed 
at Paules Crosse the Fryday before Easter... . 1576. 
By John Knewstub. [This sermon has reference to 
H. N.] 

XVI. A | Svpplicati- | on of the Fa-| mily of Loue 
(said to be presen- | ted into the Kings royall hands, 
know- | en to be dispersed among his Loyall | Subiectes) 


for g 
gato- | rie in an 
honour | of our |] 


race and | fauour. | Examined, and found to be dero- 
hie degree, ynto the glorie of God, the 
ing, and the Religion in this Realme | 
yundly professed & firm- | ly established. | Printed 
, ’rinter to the Vniuersitie of | Cambridge, 


both s 
for John Legat 


1606. | 

As text on the title-page is chosen Revel. ii 
14, 15: 

“T have a fewe things against thee, because thou hast 
hem that mainctaine the doctrine of Balaam, &c. Euen 


mainet: line the doctrine of the 
I hate. 


34 ll. 4 


so hast thou them, that 
Nicolaitanes, which thing 
jiga, A-Hé¢ I, 
If we may infer from what is said on the title: 
“Knowen to be dispersed among his Loyall 
Subiectes,” that this Supplication of the Family 
of Love which is “ examined” in this work has 
been printed, then no copy has yet come into the 
hands of those who have lately occupied them- 
selves with the works connected with this sub- 
ject. Dr. Nippold does not mention it; it is not 
collection of Dr. Corrie, and I can find no 
trace of it. 
I find farther in 
XVII. Ainsworth (or 
tion of the errors <" an epistle sent unto 
Warwick from H. ie. Amst. 1608, 
XVIII. A des ties of the sect called the Familie of 
Love, with their common place of residence, being dis- 
covered by Mrs. Susanna Snow of Perford, Surrey, 
who was va away, &c. 4°, Lond. 1641. (repr. in 


» Roman type. 


the Bodleian Catalogue :— 


Aynsworth) (Henry) A refuta- 
two daughters of 





one 


inly led 


vol. ru. of the Harleian Misc.) 

XIX. Rutherford (Sam.) A survey of the spirituall 
Antichrist opening the secrets of Familisme and Antino- 
mianisme in the Antichristian doctrine of John Salt- 
marsh and Will. Del, &c.; in two parts, 4°, Lond. 
1648 

XX. The Belief of the Family of Love. 12™°, Lond, 
1656. [Mentioned in Bohn’s Lowndes. } 


Nippold makes mention of the following authors 
who have written against H. N. or against Fa- 
milism, but whose treatises were t tally unknown 
to him : — 
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XXI. J. Etherington, who is said to have been a mem- 
ber of the sect, and refutes a certain Randall. 
XXII. Benj. Bacernius, who described and refuted 
familism about 1646. 
XXIII. Rob, Basilicus about 1646, 
tJ. H. Hussers, 


Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


BALK: A FRAGMENT ON SHAKSPEREAN 
GLOSSARIES (Ep. Rev. No. 265). 


* BALK logic, (according to some) chop logic, wrangle 


logically, (according to others) give the go-by to logic.”— | 


A. Dyce. 


One of the most notable specimens of oblique | 


self-laudation set forth by our reviewer is con- 
tained in his remarks on the above verb. 
considerate as to excuse Mr. Dyce for not attempt- 
ing to explain it, and thus prepares the reader for 
his own triumph as a glossarist: “The verb balk 


critics, and it has not hitherto, so far as we are 
aware, received the smallest elucidation beyond a 
vague and unsupported conjecture as to its pro- 
bable meaning.” And what is the result? We 
are presented with a disquisition of imposing pro- 


lixity, but of small pertinency—for I cannot, on | 
any subject, admit word-twisting to be pertinency. | 


The reviewer touches on various subjects, archaic, 
philologic, bucolic, architectonic, and domestic, 


with reference to balk as a noun—which is quite 


beside the question. He asserts, as if incidentally, 


that balk wasa “ well-established English verb ”— | 
but he fails to produce even one example of its | 
use, in addition to that which I shall have occa- | 


sion to quote. It should have been the prominent 
object of hisquazrenpDA! After three short notes, 
[ shall close my review of the reviewer with regard 
to the verb in question. 1. He observes that the 
noun balk is from the Anglo-Saxon balea: very 
true, and so said Tyrwhitt in 1778, and so says 
the rey. Joseph Bosworth. 
from the noun comes the verb to balk: it may 
have been so, but the treatment of a conjecture 
as a fact is no part of sound literature. 5. He 
asserts, as the sum of his studies on this perplex- 
ing question, that “ Balk logic is exactly equivalent 
to chop logic, meaning divide, separate—according 


to the forms and rules of logic:” so our critic, | 


while admitting the existence of certain rules of 
logic, sets them at defiance in an attempt to ex- 
plain one obscure archaism by another of equal 


obscurity ; and over-anxious to establish his fame | 


as a glossarist by a parade of etymologic guess- 
work, 
“ explains the meaning quite away.” 
I re-assert, on the authority of Christopher 


Wase, that the verb dalk is equivalent to avoid; | : 
they have done, she tells them, has been for this 


and, moreover, that the lines chosen by the 
reviewer as a text confute his own theory :— 


| subject 


He is so | 


Ts 


Tranio—* Balk logic with acquaintance that you have, 
And practise rhetoric in your common talk,” ; 
Taming of the Shrew, Act I. Scene} 


What is common talk: but talk with acquaintance? 


| Now, bali and practise must either be read 


opposed to each other—or the second line, its 

excepted, must be mere repetition 

Certes, TRANIO could not mean to commeng 

the “dreary subtleties” of the logicians of thy 

period—so the context harmonises with the inter. 

pretation of Wase. Borton Coryry, 
Barnes, S. W, 13 Nov. 


THE APPARITIONS IN MACBETH. 
These apparitions are generally spoken of asif 
they were real spirits (like that of Hamlet's father), 
and they are introduced so strikingly, and are soim- 


: — - «@* | pressed on us, through their keen impression u 
is one of the great difficulties of Shakspearian | P - 


Macbeth, that we are apt to see with Ais eyes, 
and to take mock ghosts for true ones, “ Th 
ghost of Banquo,” and the apparitions of th 
armed head, the bloody child, the crowned child, 
and the eight kings, in the fourth act, wer, 
we know, simply magical delusions—“ artificial 
sprites,” as Hecate calls them. Preparing for this 
display she had spent the night, and in it certainly 
manifested “the glory of their art,” not only 
through its variety and extent, but also through 
some of the phantoms, uttering words, and 
pointing and smiling. These, then, not being 
true, but imitation spirits, the question comes, 
are “ the ghost of Banquo ” at the supper, and the 
airdrawn dagger on the night of Duncan’s murder, 
not also the creation of the witches? Ther 
seem grounds for considering that this was part 
of Shakespeare’s design, and I, at least, must own 
a feelipg of relief through the opinion that there 
is only one class of appearances employed in the 


' tragedy; that the dead are noways disturbed; 
2. Hle asserts that | + th i 


that through all its stormy transactions, Banquo, 
like Duncan, “ sleeps well;” that what has twie 
appeared in his likeness is a false spectre; anl 
that there is no supernaturalness in the tragedy 
higher than that which belongs to “the black 
art.” 

[here seems a difficulty. The centre of the 
arch of Macbeth’s rise and fall is in the fourteenth 
line of Act III. Se. 5. Hecate (at one time called 
by Macbeth pale Hecate, and at another black 
Hecate) is angry with “the weird sisters.” They 
have been, she upbraids them, trading and traf 
ficking with Macbeth, in riddles and affairs of death 


| (the riddles, doubtless, referring to their prophetic 
| and double-meaninged greetings, and the affairs 
| of death to the two murders), and she, theit 


mistress, has been left out. What is worse, al 


wayward son; but they are now “to maxe 
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amends,” and to work against him and towards 
his ruin. If, however, they, by their sorcery, 


created and exhibited the semblance of Banquo's 
ghost at the supper, and the fatal vision of the 
dagger, they do not seem to have been —— 
in his favour; for the former sight, as we know, 
maddened him with terror almost leading to 
exposure, and the latter apparently served no end 
except to increase agitation upon the verge of his 
first crime. ALLAN Park Paton, 
Greenock Library, Watt Monument. 


PEPYS AND FIRMIN. 


The biographers of Pepys have referred gene- 
rally to the part he took in endeavouring to cor- 
rect the abuses of Christ Church Hospital, but 
the following extract from a letter he wrote to 
the Lord Mayor on the subject appears to have 
escaped their notice. It is interesting as contain- 
ing his opinion with regard to Thomas Firmin, 
and is given in a pamphlet, by no means common, 
entitled : — 

“A Vindication of the Memory of the late excellent 
and charitable Mr. Thomas Firmin from the injurious 
Reflections of Mr. Luke Milbourn, in his Sermon before 
the Court of Aldermen at St. Paul’s Church, Aug. 28, 
1698, wherein his notorious wrestings of the Words of 
St. Paul are laid open, and the true sense cleared :— 

* Nay, in my Holy House the Plague prevails, 

No little Priest for small preferment fails, 

To go, to run, to fly, but scarce can crawl, 

When I to holy pains and sharp repentance call.’ _ 
Milbourn’s Christian Pattern, p. 109. 

London : Printed in the Year 1699, 8vo,” p. 52. 

Milbourn’s Sermon bears the general title of 
“4 false faith not justified by care for the poor,” 
and he takes as his text —‘‘ And tho’ I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing”; which he ex- 
plains—“ Tho’ I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and have not true, justifying, sound faith, 
it profiteth me nothing,”—an explanation which 
the pamphlet writer, with some reason, contro- 
verts. I now give the extract from Tepys’s 
letter : — 

- Lastly, let it be no offence to your L wrdship that I 
end with an observation impossible for me to overlook, 
namely, that while I am here lamenting the misfortunes 
of our poor, from the suppression of this Report of mine, 
calculated for their relief, [ find so much of it (and so 
much only) as seem’d to me the properest introduction to 
it,in advancement of Charity, transferr’d in terminis to 
the head of a Sermon and made the text of it, preached 
before your Lordship, and publish’d by your command in 
eapress diminution thereof: and not that only, but to the 
doing violence to the Memory of one (Thomas Firmin) 
searce yet cold in his grave, whose good works have been 
too many and too conspicuous not to have covered errors 
# amuch greater magnitude (for no man thought him 
infallible) than any I hear him charg'd with, especially 
i a point of faith. Wherein it is hard to say, which rais’d 
the greater dust and most to the offence of weaker eyes, 


his single departure from the doctrine of our Church 
toward the wrong, or that of our own Doctors from one 
another in their determinations touching the right. So 
far only I shall adventure to interpose in the particular 
doctrine advane’d in the Sermon by your Lordship’s 
Chaplain, whom I take to be the first that ever rais’d it 
from that text, as with all deference to recommend it 
back to your Lordship, with this only improvement for 
the rendering it more apposite and edifying in the pre- 
sent case, viz, That the neglect of the poor is as little an 
evidence of a true faith in anybody else, as the care of 


| them is a justification of a mistaken one in Mr. Firmin. 





I am most respectfully, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obt Servant, 
8S. Perys.” 

The passing remark of Milbourn (whom Pope 
styles the fairest of all critics), in his sermon, in 
referring to Firmin’s dying expressions to Bishop 
Fowler— 

“ I trust that God will not condemn me to worse com- 
pany in the other world than I have loved and delighted 
in in this "— 
is too characteristic not to be quoted : — 

“ We need not wish that an angry judge after death 
would condemn them (Mr. Firmin and those of his per- 
suasion) to worse company.” 

Jas, CROSSLEY. 


GLADSTonE ON THE Law or MARRIAGE.—A 
right honorable novelist was some years ago called 
to account for having introduced the impossible 
incident of an English criminal trial in the absence 
of the accused. The slip was important from the 
position of the writer; and for the same reason 
we must not allow our premier to promulgate 
loose notions on the law of marriage. The learned 
and accomplished author of Juventus Mundi, at 
p- 406 of that work, makes a disadvantageous 
comparison of our respect for monogamy with 
that of the Greeks of the Homeric age. Referring 
to Penelope’s resistance to the importunities of 
the suitors during the prolonged absence of her 
lord, he observes that—‘“A shorter period of 
absence than that assigned to him is recognised by 
the law of England as making re-marriage legal.” 
Mr. Gladstone no doubt refers to the rule of law 
presuming death from seven years’ absence with- 
out being heard of, and the exception from the 
statutory felony attaching to the crime of bigamy, 
in favour of “ any person whose husband or wife 
shall have been continually absent during seven 
years, and shall not have been known by such 
person to have been living within that time.” 
But to exempt from the punishment of bigamy is 
one thing, to legalise the bigamous marriage is 
quite another. Mrs. Enoch Arden ran no risk of 
transportation or imprisonment, but she did not 
become the wife of Philip Ray; and if either she 
or the Laureate, or the Premier himself, imagined 
her child by that gentleman was born in lawful 
wedlock, it was a sad mistake. J. F. M. 
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Hvussar.—In his note on “ Old French Words” 
(4 §S. iv. 341), Batcn incidentally derives the 
word Aussar from an old French word heuse, which 
he connects with our English hose. This derivation 
of hussar is evidently incorrect. The horse-soldiers 
called hussars had their origin in Hungary, and to 
Hungarian, therefore, we must look for the deriva- 
tion of the word. Huszér (pron. héossar, with 
the accent on the first syllable), the Hungarian 
form, is derived from Ausz (pron. hooss) twenty, 
“because under King Matthias I. (Mathias Cor- 
vinus ?) in the fifteenth century, every twenty- 
houses had to furnish one horse-soldier (Web- 
ster’s Engl. Dict. edited by Goodrich and Porter, 
London, 1864). That this is the current deriva- 
tion in Hungary, I am informed by a Hungarian 
friend of mine. He tells me also, that the term 
hussar is, in Hungary, not confined, as it is in 
England and other European countries, to one 
particular kind of light horse-soldier, but that adl 
the cavalry furnished by Hungary and its crown- 
lands (Croatia, Transylvania, Dalmatia, &c.) are 
there, and in the Austrian army, called hussars, 
Huszir, therefore,in Hungarian is a general term, 
and means nothing more than horse-soldier does in 
English. The boots which hussars wear are not 
peculiar in Ilungary, as there they merely form a 
part of the national costume. 

Wedgwood does not give this derivation « 
hussar, but connects it with the Hung. uszitani, 
huszitani, to set (dogs) on anything = the Germ. 
hetzen, anhetzen; probably merely because he 
happened to find the verb Auszitani (or rather 
huszitni) in the dictionary two or three lines after 
huszir. 

With regard to heuse, it may, perhaps, in this 
particular instance, be a form of Azisse, and mean 
a door-post or jamb : but the Aeuwse which is con- 
nected with our hose, and huisse meaning a door- 
post, can scarcely be connected, as Batcn would 
seem to imply ; for Awisse, like the French huis, 
evidently comes from the Lat. ostivm, and our 
hose has never been considered to have any con- 
nection with that word. I’. CHANCE. 

Lranpupno.—A correspondent of The Times, 
writing of this “ queen of watering-places,” as he 
terms it, touches on the subject of its aborigines, 
although I fancy that Llandudno, as such, never 
had aborigines. “ The modern town,” he says, 
“stands between the two bays of Conway and 
Llandudno,” having been originally part of the sea, 
and until within a recent period a “ marshy un- 
profitable swamp.” 

Llandudno is unmistakably one of those names 
imposed by the Northmen. Landéde, a proper 
name, prefixed to the Danish definite article ex, 
by elision x, gives Landoden—o, a corrupt form 
of Icelandic 4, signifying water, also a river. We 
find a similar transformation in the Scotch river 
name Lossie, in old records Lora (see Dr. Cowel’s 








Words and Terms, London, 1701), Old Norse lez 
=salmon, d=river.* Conway, Old Norse name 
Kon-r, pronounced Kon (Lowland Scotch name 
Con)—the r final being no part of the name—gng 
Icelandic Vag-r, a bay, as in the river name Sg. 
way, sometimes Sulway, from the Scandinavian 
personal name Sol, Sul (the sun), and Icelandic 
Vagr. The bay called Garvagh, co. Antrim, may 
be cited as an example of this postfix nearly in its 
original form. Norse proper name Gar and Vag, 
as before. 

Expeditions of the Danes into Wales or “ Bret. 
land” are mentioned in the sagas. We lean 
from Mr. Worsaae that Norwegian kings had 
made themselves masters of Wales from the north 
bank of the Severn to the Isle of A nglesey, which 
latter, according to the same authority, was visited 
by the Norwegians in their piratical voyages to 
the Hebrides and Ireland. “ Yellow-haired men” 
believed by Vegetius and Sidonius A pollinaris to 
have been “ really Picts,” are said in Welch tm- 
dition to have settledin Wales “ long prior to the 
invasion of the Romans.” Boswell mentions that 
when Dr. Gerrard was in Wales, he was showna 
valley inhabited by Danes, who still retained their 
own language. The Welsh, according to Pinker- 
ton, “even in its most ancient remains, is full of 
Danish and English words.” J. C. Rogzr. 


VetocrreDE.—The vehicle on which plate- 
layers propel themselves along a railway by the 
action of their feet against the ground, is known 
as a “speed lorry.” By the way, is “lorry” 
(=dray) a northern provincialism ? I do not find 
it in the dictionaries. The object, however, of my 
note is to suggest the question whether “speed” 
may not here be a corruption of velocipede, the 
action being very similar to that of propelling the 
old dandy-horse. If so, it furnishes another 
instance of corruptions being aided by the fact of 
the altered sound suggesting an apparent deriva- 
tion in sense. J.F.M. 


Qurrics. 


Anprews Faminy.—James Andrews was Ree- 
tor of Milden, Suffolk, from 1703 to 1751. Cm 
any of your readers give me information as to his 
parentage and descent ? 

Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, had 
four nephews—William, Thomas, Nicholas, and 
Roger Andrewes. Is anything known of their 
descendants ? J. E. A. 

ANONYMOUS.— 

1. “The Secret History of the Present Intrigues of the 
Court of Caramania. The Second Edition Corrected. Lon- 
don, Printed: And sold by the Booksellers of London ane 
Westminster, M.DCO.XXvViI.” 8vo, pp. 348. 

* No doubt the river name Lissa, in the district of 
Cumberland, is derived from the same source. Lary 
salmon-water, occurs in the Isle of Man. 
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— 
After the title comes “ A Key,” with the initial | the Romane or Fanaticall Communion. And I do more 
and final letters only of the names. over declare that I have beene engaged in some law-suits 


not at all out of neglect of peace and charitie, but wholy 
and solely to vindicate the Rights of the Church of my 
Episcopall See from the encroachments of ungodly men.” 


[By Eliza Haywood. } 
9, “Essay for a General Regulation of the Law, and 
the more speedy Advancement of Justice, by a Gent. of 


the West Riding of the County of York, 1727.” 8vo. What was the nature of the litigation here 
3. “Churches and Church Services. By a Priest of the | referred to ? Joun E. Barrer. 
Church of England. Oxford: John Henry Parker. Leeds: 8, Warwick Street, Hulme, Manchester. 


> Onno 842.” Sm. 8vo, pp. 63. 
TW. Green. 188 My Joun Kyox.—JIn an account of the siege of 
Edinburgh Castle in 1571, I have uttered an opi- 
nion which I am desirous to ventilate among 
| your readers before it is finally printed off. A 


| committee of clergymen waited on Maitland of 


A preface, signed “ D. P.,” states that the book | 
is a reprint of papers in the British Magazine, 
1840-1. W.C. B. 


“ Avr C&SAR AUT NULLUS.”—Can you tell me 


the origin of this proverb ? F. E. Lethington and Kirkcaldy of Grange, to deal with 
Narotkon Bonaparte .—A letter is preserved them about their change of sides in the great 


in the archives of France (bearing date 1802) political question of the day. In the extremely 
from Bonaparte, First Consul, to the Comte de | CUTIous discussion that ensued, the chief part is 
Provence (Louis XVIII.), which begins with ac- taken by Lethington and a “ Mr. John,” whom I 
knowledgments of the king’s courteous letter | take to be John Knox. I enclose a proof of my 
(which must have preceded it). Wanted the said | "te stating my reasons for this belief. If lam 
letter to Bonaparte ; also, the letter from the king, | WS I would rather be corrected now them 
in which is a passage commencing thus: “ You afterwards. If any of your readers can give 
may usurp the throne of my fathers,” and ending, | * good reason for holding that Knox is not the 
“royal family of Europe.” G. M. | Person who spoke for the clergymen, he will de 

: é a | a service by stating it. J. M. Burtox. 

Tae Bourson Famiry.—Will you or any of 
your readers kindly give me a list of all the exist- 
ing members of this family in the male line, of 
all the branches, together with some explanation 
as to their marriages, Kc. 


Patent Rotts nx IREtanp.—Can any one 
inform me if the publication of the Patent and 
Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland, of which Mr. 
James Morrin edited three volumes, will be con- 
Teco Bessemer tinued; and if so, when the next volume may be 

. 3 ~* | expected to appear ? OswaLp. 

Mr. Bryayt’s Private PLatss oF VIEWS IN | : . , : 
Surrey.—In the list of illustrations given by | Raxvom.— What is the etymology of this 
Manning and Bray, Hist. of Surrey, vol. iii. app. word? Webster and others maintain that it is 

. 84, &c. several private plates are mentioned as | derived from the Norman-French randun. I 
~ in the possession of this gentleman, then should rather imagine the origin of the word to 
living at Reigate, who, I understand, had them be the Dutch and Flemish rond om, round about. 
engraved for a work which he had in contemplation H. W. RB. 
on the history of the hundred ? I have twelve of toman Nopriity, etc.— Can any reader of 
these engravings, with a map of the hundred of | “ N. & Q.” kindly inform me where I can find 
Reigate, by Woodthorpe, which I am told are | descriptions of —1. The manners and dress of the 
all that were engraved. I subjoin a list of the | Roman nobility since 1800; 2. The ways of living 
rest, and I shall feel indebted to any of your | generally of the Roman upper classes since 1800; 
teaders who can tell me whether any such work | 3. The state of lunatic asylums in Italy since 
was ever published, or any of the plates in this list | 1800; 4. Any insurrections or conspiracies in 
engraved, and what became of Mr. Bryant's col- | which the priests or nobles of Italy have beer 
leetions :—Betchworth, monuments in the church, | engaged since 1800 ? Coptic. 
Tranquil Dale (Mr. Petty’s); Buckland, monu- | 
ments, font, and window; Burston, font and 
aw ; Chipstead, font and monuments; 

rowhurst, church door, &c. ; Gatton, font ; Merst- 
ham, font; Newdigate, church and monuments; 
igate, monuments, priory arms, clock house, “ THY WISH WAS FATHER, HARRY, TO THAT 


market house, and industry house. Crt. | taovent.” — Is this proverbial expression of 
Dr. Witt1aM Fuiter, Bisnor or Luxcoun.— | Shakspeare’s (Henry IV. Part IL, Act IV. Sc. 4) 
in the will of this bishop, who died in 1675, he 


Way tine on Waytanp Famity.—An Essex 

| or Kent family. Can any of your readers inform 

me which county, and whether the former name 
is a corruption of the latter or not ? W. C. 


} . ? 
| to be traced to any earlier writer of moderna 
says, after bequeathing his property :— | times? I do not know whether we may consider 
“Item, I doe declare that I dye praying for the pros- | a following passage of Demosthenes — . 
peritie of the Church of England, beseeching Almighty 19) to have much the same meaning, an to 
that she may overcome all her enemies, whether of | the earliest trace of the idea : — 
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Aidwep paotov amdyrav tor airy etawatnca* 
yap BotAera, rov0’ Exagros Kal olera:, ra Be xpdypara 
modAdkis ovX obrw wépuner. 

“ So that nothing is so easy as to deceive one’s self ; for 
what we wish that we readily believe; but such expecta- 
tions are often inconsistent with the real state of things.” 

In a fragment of Menander (Er Clyp. p. 24, 
ed. Cleric. 1709) we have the same idea : — 

*O BodAcra: yap udvov dpav Kal mpocdoxar, 
"AAdypiords dor: Tis GAndelas KpiThs. 





“ He who sees and expects only what he wishes, is a | 


foolish judge of what is true.” 
And we find the same thought in Cesar (B. G., 
iii. 18) : — 
“ Quod fere libenter homines id, quod volunt, credunt.” 
Rochefoucauld says (Second Supplément, vii.) :— 


ee parliament of Besancon in 1630 
ibited its introduction under the penalty A 
amende arbitraire, “for the reason that it caused 
leprosy.” -President Abbott derives the name of 
potato from the Spanish battata, and that is de. 
rived from the Indian word papas. Do the readers 
of “N. & Q.” agree in this origin or derivation of 
the name of the potato ? W. WLM. 

Frankfort-on-Main. 

[The introduction of the potato here, and, we believe, 
in most other European states, has been very gene 
rally attributed to the sagacity and good taste of that 


| “shepherd of the ocean,” Sir Walter Raleigh ; but no 


“ Ce qui fait croire si facilement que les autres ont des 


défauts, c’est la facilité que l'on a de croire ce que l'on 
souhaite.” 
CravrurD Tart RAMAGE. 


Queries with Answers. 


Dip Drake rntropvce Potators? —In a 
former number of “ N, & Q.” (3% S. xi. 195) I 
called attention to the monument erected at Of- 
fenburg, in the Duchy of Baden, to “ Sir Francis 
Drake, the introducer of the potato into Europe” ; 
but though numerous replies have been eligited, 
nothing as yet has appeared to satisfy me of the 
fact that Sir Francis Drake introduced the potato 
either into England or upon the Continent. I 
have had, in the old libraries and the old book- 
stores for which thie city is famous, good oppor- 
tunities for examining old books in German upon 


proof of the fact exists, nor is it possible to establish it 
after the lapse of three centuries. It is extremely difi- 
cult to conceive, moreover, that he was the first adven- 
turer in the New World to make known the value of the 
esculent in the Old; for Humboldt in his Essay on the 
Kingdom of New Spain (book iv. chap. 9) has clearly 


| shown that previously to the Spanish Conquest it was 


unknown in Mexico, and farther north of course. At 
the period, therefore, when Raleigh founded his colony in 


| Virginia (1584), the potato must have been but a compar- 


the discovery of America; but though they speak | 
of the various vegetable productions, among them | 
the potato, there is nothing given to show who | 


brought this esculent to Europe. The date of 


its introduction into Europe is doubtless uncer- | 


tain, as I said before, because the sweet potato 
was confounded with the common potato. It has 
of course been asserted in history that Sir Walter 
Raleigh took it to England on one of his return 
voyages in 1586, and cultivated it upon his estate 
some time about the year 1600. Can your readers 
inform me where Sir Walter's estate was in Ire- 
land? T. C. Abbott, President of the Michigan 
State Agricultural College, U.S.A., has lately 
given a very interesting account of the potato 
in a@ Detroit journal. He states that it was 
introduced about 1586 by Sir W. Raleigh into 
England, and raised in 1610; that previous to 
1684 it was only grown in the poll so of the 
nobility and gentry as a luxury ; and that in 1613 
James I.’s wife Anna bought a quantity at 2s. 
per pound. Later in France, he asserts, courts 
and tribunals prevented by law its culture. The 


tively recent importation from the western shores of the 
southern continent, its true birthplace; whence it must 
have been brought by those who had preceded him in the 
same direction. There is a tradition to the effect that when 
Raleigh's unfortunate colonists were most opportunely res- 
cued by Sir Francis Drake (1586), they brought back with 
them to this country the primary stock of potatoes—the 
veritable patriarchs of that prolific race which has since 
overrun the whole of the British Isles. We are unableto 
say whether our German neighbours are indebted tous 
for their first supplies of the article, but they have 
adopted the tradition just referred to, and signalised 
their gratitude for the boon by erecting the statue in 
question. The Irish estates of Raleigh, comprising about 
12,000 acres, and forming a portion of the confiscated de- 
mesnes of Desmond and his adherents, were situated in 
the counties of Cork, Waterford, and Tipperary. Sit 
Walter acquired them in 1584, and sold them in 1602 t 
tichard Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork, a much more 
fortunate “ gentleman-undertaker ” in Ireland than him 
self. Raleigh, when visiting the country, usually resided 
at his Castle of Lismore, co. Waterford, and at his manor- 
house, Youghai. Mr. Edwards remarks, in his recently 
published Life of Raleigh, “It is not without interest to 
remember that the possessions which thus passed from 
Raleigh to Boyle included the land on which he had 
planted the first potatoes ever set in Ireland”; but be 
does not indicate the precise locality of the primary ex- 
periment. “These and other fruits (he adds) of his dis- 
tant colony in Virginia had been quickly turned to the 
advantage of his colony in Munster.” 

There can be no question about the true etymology of 
potato. The Spanish patata is the same as the America 
battata. Our designation has been derived from the 
French potade. In the days of the Stuarts the name wa 
commonly spelled potado. | 
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A Porr’s Butt.— When President Lincoln was 
first asked to issue a proclamation aboiishing 
slavery in the Southern States, he replied that 
such an act would be as absurd as the pope’s bull 
against a comet. Did any pope ever issue a bull 
against a comet; and if so, who and when ? 

- Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

fAny one who can seriously imagine the pope's ful- 
minating a bull against a comet, might as soon suspect 
his Holiness of “shooting the moon.” Nevertheless we 
find, on conferring with our friends, that this story of 
bull », comet has been heard of before; and we call to 
mind that many incredible statements have found their 
origin in some matter of fact. For instance, there was 
an Italian game of cards called cometa (in French comete, 
in English comet, see “N. & Q.” 2°¢ 8, vi. 269). May 
not this game have acquired at Rome an extravagant rate 
of ‘play? May not the pope have deemed it expedient 
to publish some monition or rescript moderating the 
excess, or even forbidding the game? And may not this 
fact have given occasion to the report of his issuing a 
bull against the comet ? 

Or again: In the year 1680 there was seen at Rome a 
notable comet, which so frightened a Roman hen that, 
after much clucking, she laid an extraordinary and por- 
tentous egg, the fame of which extended even into Ger- 
many. If this prodigy, connected with the appearance 
of the comet, excited general alarm (as very probably it 
did) among the superstitious Romans, in such case also 
his Holiness, wishing to allay their fears, may have 
parentally and benevolently pronounced, with the same 
result as before, The story may have grown into a 
report that he had set Taurus against Cometa, and against 
the terrors to which Cometa gave occasion. On the 
comet, the egg, and the hen, see De Blegny, Zodiacus 
Medico-Gallicus, Annus Tertius, p. 30. ] 


BosavErRN PENLEZ.— 

“A True State of the Case of Bosavern Penlez, who 
suffered on account of the late Riot in the Strand, in 
which the | aw regarding these Offences and the Statute 
of George the First, commonly called the Riot Act, are 
fully considered. By Henry Fielding, Esq., Barrister 
at-law, and one of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace for 
the County of Middlesex and Liberty of Westminster. 
London: Printed for A. Millar, opposite Katherine Street 
in the Strand, 1749. Price One Shilling.” Small 4to, 
pp. 54 
_ Bosavern Penlez was execftted for causing a 
riot in the Strand, and was buried by a private 
subscription of St. Clement Danes.” Is there 
any contemporary account of this event besides 
Fielding’s narrative ? Who was Bosavern Penlez ? 
3oth his names point him out as a Cornishman, 
but the True State is silent on this particular. 

G. C. Boasr. 

[Bosavern Penlez was the son of a ck rgyman, and re- 
ceived a good education; but from choice was trained a 
barber and peruke-maker, After his execution at Tyburn 
6n Oct. 18, 1749, his body was taken to an undertaker's, 
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and interred the same evening in St. Clement’s church, 
Strand, at the expense of the parish. See a monumental 
inscription intended for him in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
consult also pp. 474, 512,522. Some farther 
personal particulars of him, and his indiscreet zeal for 
assisting to demolish the bawdy-houses in the Strand. 
may be found in The Penny London Post of Oct. 20, 23, 


25, 27, 1749. 


xix. 465; 


“TPHEMERIS PARLIAMENTARIA.” — What is 
known of William Fuller, the writer of Ephemeris 

‘arliamentaria, of which there appear to have 
been three editions, viz. in 1654, 1663, 1681? 

I.0. J, 

[There is some uncertainty respecting the authorship 
of this work. Watt attributes it to William Fuller; but 
the Preface is signed ‘T. F.,’ which according to the 
Catalogue of the British Museum are the initials of 
Thomas Fuller. So also in the Bodleian Catalogue the 
work is entered under T. F. forsan Thomas Fuller. 
The same work was republished in 1675, and entitled 
The Sovereign's Prerogative and the’ Subject's Priviledge 
discussed betwixt Courtiers and Patriots in Parliament. 
To increase the perplexity, Watt has attributed the latter 
work to Edward Littleton, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
temp. Charles I.] 


Dunrosin Castie, N.B.—Wanted, the deriva- 
tion of this name. B. C. L. 

[The most probable derivation of the name Dunrobin 
is Dunrobainn or Dunreubain, which signifies in Gaeli 
the castle of robbery or plunder. Dunrobin Castle was 
built in the thirteenth century by Robert Earl of Suther- 
land; and the locality on the east coast of Sutherland is 
well known, like the adjoining territory of Caithness, to 
have been settled by the Norse vikings or pirates. No- 
thing is more likely than that the appellation should 
have originally been bestowed in reference to the history 


of some fre« booting chieftain. 


Count pE Bournoyx.— 

“ Description of a Triple Sulphuret of Lead, Antimony, 
and Copper from Cornwall, &c. By Jacques Louis, Comte 
de Bournon, F.R.S. (Philos. Trans, xciv. 30-62, 1804.) 

Who was the Count de Bournon, and when and 
where did he die ? G. C. Boase. 

Jacques-Louis, Comte de Bournon, was born at Metz, 

21, 1751, and died at Versailles, August 24, 1825. 

See Biographie Universelle, ed, 1843, v. 327, and Nouvelle 

Biographie Generale, ed, 1855, vii. 104; and for a list of 
rks, Watt's Bib. Britan,) 


his w 


Givtro Crovro.— Can any one recommend me 
any book wherein I should find an account of 
Giulio Clovio the illuminator ? 

There is an excellent account of Don Giulio Clovio in 
Vasari’s Lires of Eminent Painters, &c.. Lond., 1852, 
vol. v. pp. 443-452 ; consult also “ N. & Q.” 2%4¢ §,. vi. 70. 
Baglioni has written the Life of this celebrated minia- 
turist, as well as Ivan Kukuljevic Sakcinski, Agram, 
1852. | 
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Replies. 

WHO WERE THE COMBATANTS IN THE CLAN 
BATTLE ON THE INCH OF PERTH, a.v. 1396 ? 
(4 §. iii. 7, 27, 177, 315, 410; iv. 321.) 

Having on former occasions (“N. & Q.” 45, 
iii. 7, 27, 410) endeavoured to analyse what the 
earliest writers Wyntoun, Bower, and the Regist. 
Moray. have said of the names of the parties who 


contended at Perth, I arrived at the conclusion, | 


that they mentioned only two closely connected 
clans, the one clan Quhewil, the other clan Ha or 
Sha; and further, that no clan Yha was ever in- 
tended to be mentioned any more than a clan Kay. 


ae wltaass Tanne Denes ade o o the - > as 
I hope that this view has been made out to the | been alluded to, that no possible error of scribe 


satisfaction of most, if not of all of your readers. 
The statements on the subject of the next his- 
torians in peint of time, of Major and of Boece, 
may be now examined. 

Major agrees with Bower in saying that the 
combatants were clan Kay and clan Quhele, and 
in so far adds nothing to the statements of earlier 
writers; but in another place, while mentioning 
the clans who deserted Alexander of the Isles in 


| form of Quhewil or Chewil seems scarcely to be 
required. . 

But in the Edinburgh revised edition of 
Major, the phrase clan Cameron has been gub- 
stituted for clan Kauel (the editor assigning no 
reason for the change, but probably in 1740 bein 
unacquainted with the forgotten name of Kauel 
and following Bower, who says that clan Cameron 
went over along with clan Katan) ; and the Edin- 
burgh edition appears to be the one which hag 
been followed by all writers on the subject. The 
sense of the whole passage is altered by the 
change, and, I think, distorted. It may be pre- 
sumed, ‘although the great variety of ways in 
which the names have been altered by spelling has 


| or printer could {convert Clanbrameron into clan 


1429, he introduces the name of clan Kauel: afact | 


having so strong a bearing on the question of the 
relation of clan Quhele to clan Katan, and on the 
supposed connection between clan Cameron and 
clan Katan, that I think it worth while to repro- 
duce his words, and the more so, because their 
original form seems to have been overlooked. The 

assage in the first or Paris edition of Major, of 
1521, stands thus verbatim, including three slips 
of the printer :— 


“Dua tribus sylvestrium, scilicet Clankatan et Clan- 
kauel, Alexandrum insulanum reliquerunt, et partes regis 
et probe sequuti sunt, In festo palmarum sequenti usque 
adeo debacchatum est; ut totam progeniem Clanbra- 
meron tribus Clankatam extinxerit. Tribus he sunt 
consanguiner, parum in dominiis habentes, sed unum 
caput pregenel tanquam principem sequc ntes; cum suis 
affinibus et subditis,” 

Which may be translated thus :— 

“ Two tribes of the forest people, to wit clan Katan 
and clan Kauel, left Alexander of the Isles, and followed 
the side of the king, and to good purpose. At the fol- 
lowing feast of palms things raged even so furiously, that 
the tribe clan Katan destroved the whole race of clan 
Brameron. These tribes are of the same blood, holding 
little in lordships, but following one head of their race as 
chief, with their allies and dependents.” 


I think that in the foregoing passage the “dua | 


tribus ” and the “ hee tribus” 
refer to the same people. It would therefore appear, 
according to Major, that on one occasion, being 
together and under one leader, the two tribes clan 
Katan and clan Kauel joined the king, and that 


must be considered to | 


Kauel; and the view once entertained, that clan 
Cameron and clan Quhele were synonymous, is 
now less than ever tenable. 

Whether or not Major made « mistake in not 
saying that it was the Camerons who joined clan 
Katan in deserting the Lord of the Isles, is for our 
present purpose immaterial; but it is of much 
interest, to tind any one in 1521 writing of clan 
Kauel at all, and still more so in juxtaposition 
with the names of clan Katan and of clan Cameron, 
and not as synonymous with either, just as the 
three names occur separately next each other in 
the Act of Parliament of 1594. Now, a strong 
presumption (in addition to that from the natural 
translation of the passage) that Major did not 
mean the clans Cameron and Katan to be the 
“two tribes” is to be found in his saying at the 
time when he wrote, or about 1521, that these 
two clans followed the same leader, not merely 
that they had once done so; while it is historically 
known that long before the period of his writing, 
the Camerons were distinct from clan Katan, if 
indeed they had ever been united to it ; and though 
there are some indications of former connections 
between the two races, the main argument for 
their being of the same stock is derived from this 

| very altered passage of Major. It is also scarcely 
| likely that Major, while mentioning the close rela- 
| tionship of these races, could have refrained from 
some expression of surprise, that nevertheless 
these allied races had slaughtered each other m 
so wholesale a faghion. I return now from what 
may appear a digression from the main subject— 
justified, however, by the scarcity of notices of clan 
Quhewil, and by the fact that the Camerons have 


| often been considered to have been one of the con- 


subsequently the tribe clan Katan made the mur- | 2 
derous attack on the race of Cameron, which | James Earl of Crawford, the Justiciary of Scot- 
others have described as having been made in a | 


church. Any proof that Kauel is merely another 


tending parties at Perth. 

Before leaving Major, it may be well to observe 
that the Lindsay employed with the Earl of Moray 
in arranging the combat was, according to him, not 


land, but David Lindsay, afterwards earl, who 
indeed had lately, as pointed out by Mr. SERNs, 
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acquired through his wife lands in Strathnairn in 
the clan Katan district, but had also been recently 
engaged, to his cost, at Glasklune with a band of 
Highlanders, among whom were the clan Chewil. 

Coming next to Hector Boece, he is usually quoted 
as the first introducer of the name of clan Katan 
into the arena; but in the original edition of his 
book he only speaks of a clan Quhete. Obviously 
though ¢ is merely a misprint for the / of Quhele, 
Bellenden in 1530 translated Clanquhete, Glen- 
quhattaneis, and thus for the first time was the 
name of clan Katan made to appear in the fight— 
134 years after that event. There 
reasons why such a name, by the time of Bel- 
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| been shaped to fit the dry bones of the earlier 


annalists, 

Upon these traditions I shall offer a few ob- 
It is remarkable that while various 
clans have traditions of their being the victorious, 
none have any of their being the defeated party. 

Only two clans have attempted to identify the 
particular names of the leaders—the Macintoshes 
by an elaborate genealogy ; the Shaws in asimpler 
way. But little is known of the evidence on 
which these identifications are grounded. 

With respect to Highland traditions, I have 
contented myself with showing, that there is 


| nothing in some of them inconsistent with the his- 


lenden a well-known one, and possibly the ge- | 


neric name of both the combatant races, should, 
when once introduced, be retained. 


For the pre- | 


sent it is enough to say, that probably the first | 


mention of the name of clan Katan in written 


history occurs in Bower, who, writing about 1440, 
brought to light by Miss Taylor in her interesting 


recorded its desertion of the Lord of the Isles 


twelve years before, and that the name seems to | 


occur first in a deed in 1467. . 
there is no written evidence that clan 
existed under that name in 1396. 

By an examination of the text of the early 
historians a link has thus been supplied in the 
scanty history of clan Quhele, and the accident 
which has brought the name of clan Katan into 
the lists at Perth has been explained. 

In the foregoing papers an attempt has been 
made to bring tugether the few ascertained facts 
respecting the clans that contended at Perth. 


Katan 


As yet, I believe 


torical facts now brought together. While these 
traditions are so various, and often of apparently 
recent origin, it is impossible to accept those of 
any one family exclusively. But traditions confir- 
matory of the probability of the suggestions thrown 
out by me have, singularly enough, been recently 


book on the Braemar Highlands, where she gives 
some curious notices of fights between the Shaws 
on Speyside, and the Farquharsons, or whatever 
at that time was the designation of the inha- 
bitants of Braemar. They were connected with 
the recent settlement of some of the Shaws in 
Braemar, and were protracted through two gene- 
rations. Their exact date, as in the case of most 
Highland traditions, is somewhat uncertain ; and 
deeds which must have extended over a con- 
siderable period are grouped round one hero. But 


| most leading Highland families have one great 


The chief facts are shortly these :—There was a | 


fight at Glasklune in which the sheriff of Forfar 
and other gentry were slain, and Sir David Lind- 


say was wounded. This is connected in Wyntoun’s | 


mind with the combat at Perth before the court, 
which took place about four years after. He states 
that one of the clans at Perth was clan Quhele, 


and one of the leaders Sha Ferquhar’sson. Now the | 


clan Chewil, under Slurach (doubtless Scheach), 
was one of the clans, chiefly their neighbours, put to 
the horn along with the Duncansons for their share 
in the raid on Forfarshire. It is also known that 
the Duncansons and clan Chewil were connected by 
& marriage of the daughter of a Duncanson with a 
Farquhar, or Shaw Farquhar, in Braemar. The 
people on the two sides of the Grampians were 
closely allied parentelz.* 


If these facts look dry and meagre, they have at | 


least the merit of having a foundation in real his- 
tory—a merit which can scarcely be assigned to 
the very conflicting traditions on the subject, 
many of which have the appearance of having 


* There is a certain amount of analogy between the 
names Quhewil, Kauel, Jaula, and Janla; and it is worthy 
of observation that some forty years before the fight the 

neansons had dealings with a clan Jan lea. 


hero, and have also, as in Miss Taylor's tradition, 
acquired lands by marrying an heiress. 

And while alluding to traditions, I would venture 
to suggest again, that it would be very interesting 
if the Macphersons would explain to us how their 
black chaunter (called black, their respected caput 
progenet has informed me, from the colour of the 
wood, and said to have fallen from the clouds) 
same to be so longin the keeping of the Grants of 
Glenmoriston: whether it is believed to have 
belonged to the victors at Perth, or to have been 
taken from the defeated party. Whether also, in 
the story of the thick-set saddler settling in Ba- 
denoch, and his descendants being called the sons 
of the crooked smith, they have not confounded 
the saddler, who at most was only bandy-legged, 
with the Gow Chrom, an established personage 
in their genealogy. Can they tell us nothing of 
the now extinct race of the clan Dhai at Inverna- 
havon, in the heart of their own country, which 
seems to have been absorbed by the name of Mac- 
pherson? Were they ever themselves designated 
clan Heth, or Ha, or Quhele ? 

Is it impossible to make out in an intelligible 
way the relations of Shaws, Mackintoshes, and 
Farquharsons to each other? The names Shaw 


| and Mackintosh seem to have been long inter- 
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| 
changeable at Rothiemurchus, and the names of | 
Mackintosh, Shaw, and Farquharson on the other | 
side of the Grampians. It would appear that for 
a long time the connection between the names 
Sha and Mackintosh has been a puzzle, for the 


minister of Kilranock writes thus about 1680: | 


“ Mackintosh got the better at the Inches, and 


being formerly surnamed Shaw Mackintosh, he | 


took the patronymic only for his surname, not 
using that of Shaw any more.” Then, in the case of 
patronymics, it is extremely difficult to determine 
when a name, from belonging simply to a parti- 
cular leader, came to represent his followers also. 
For instance, of the names introduced into the 
present question, there were Ferquhar son of Seth, 
Seayth son of Farquhar, Ferquhar Mackintosh, 
and probably Shaw Mackintosh, whose names 
were known by writings before that of the Sha 
Ferquhar’s son of the fight; but has any one 
determined when any set of people were 
called Shaws, or Mackintoshes, or Desguhanvenst 
{ may remark in passing, that if one of the 
leaders at the Inches had the specific name of 
Mackintosh, one already as well known as that of 
son of Ferquhar, it is surprising that none of the 
annalists should have recorded that name. 

In this complicated subject of inquiry, I have 
regarded the primary facts from historical sources 
as more important than mere traditions: I have 
no wish to assert anything dogmatically, but 


first | 
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| visible even now. 


rather to invite further inquiry on the part of | 


those who have opportunities of studying the 
subject more deeply. Joux MacrHErson. 


ROTHWELL CRYPT AND NASEB) 


(4 S, iv. 295, 374.) 


BATTLE. 


It appears to me that Mr. Currry has mis- 
understood the query of B. H.C. As I under- 
stand the question, he suggested that the bones, 
not the bodies, of those who fell at Naseby were 
collected and transferred to this crypt. If they 
were collected, it must have been done some years 
after the battle, probably {soon after the Restora- 
tion. 'y 
would prompt such a course. The flower of Eng- 
land fell at Naseby ; was it fitting that their bones 
should remain to be turned up by the plough or 
become “as dung upon the earth”? Rothwell 
crypt, useless after the Reformation, would present 
itself, and what so natural as that the bones should 
be deposited there, the entrance walled up, and the 
whole subject forgotten? If such were the case 
several of Mr. Cuerry’s objections will vanish. 
No traces of skin or integument would be looked 
for: all that was left on Naseby field. The crypt 
would not have held the bodies, but it would 
have been amply large enough to contain the 
bones. No periect skeleton is found, because the 





[4% §. IV. Nov. 20, 69, 





bones were collected from the trenches in which 
the bodies were probably laid, and carried to the 
crypt, where they were piled with the precision 
No one looking at the bones 
could imagine for a moment that they were placed 
there as bodies; they lie in regular order, layers 
of skulls alternating with layers of bones. 

Mr. Cuerry’s explanation calls for a few re- 
marks. Rothwell may have been of more im- 
portance in the middle ages thanit is now, but 
whether its population was very much larger is 
open to doubt. It had a market, and a market- 
house was begun in Elizabeth’s reign, but never 
finished, and it remains unroofed to this day. 
That it was a municipal town and walled is new 
to me. I presume Mr. Cuerry has authority 
for the statement. There was a religious house, 
and I believe some twenty-six brothers reside 
on the foundation now ; but that Rothwell was 
ever the ecclesiastical centre of a considerable 
district is only correct in so far as it gives 
name to a rural deanery. Mr. CHERRY’s “con- 
jecture that one of the several graveyards in the 
town and neighbourhood was appropriated to 
a secular use ” sounds strange. Can he point toa 
single parish which has lost both church and 
churchyard, or to any tradition or any written 
authority in support of his conjecture ? 

If it be granted that the bones came from a 
churchyard another difficulty presents itself. It 
is acknowledged that all the bones are the bones 
of male adults—of men, not of men, women, and 
children. This is fatal to the churchyard theory. 
The conjecture that they came from a religious 
house is inadmissible. The bones belong to @ 


| single generation, and many still bear the marks 
| of sword cuts and bullet wounds and other tokens 


of violent death. One skull is shown where the 
blood ran into the fracture, and still remains to 
witness that the wound was made during life, 


| and not by the chance blow of a sexton’s pick. 


There are other evidences of violence, and what is 
curious, of violence some time before death—so 


| long indeed, that the man must have recovered 


It is easy to understand the feeling which | 





probably from a wound received in a previous 
battle. The number of these bones is a difficulty 
which only a battle theory can overcome. How 
| many were placed in the crypt will probably never 

be known. It has been said that there were 

thirty thousand skulls, but the actual number 
| now is much less—those at the bottom of the pile 
| gradually crumbling into dust. 

From a list of the abbots of Faversham, I find 


eighteen years. If we put the average monastic life 
at twenty years, then in three hundred years the 
monks would be renewed fifteen times. Now, sup- 
pose the number of skulls to have been fifteen thou- 
sand, or one half the number stated, a monastery 
of one thousand persons must have existed three 





their tenure of office from 1148 to 1539 averaged’ 
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hundred years to produce the bones in Rothwell 


crypt. ‘These figures are conclusive. 
P J. M. Cowper. 





Last summer I saw the bones at Rothwell (or 
Row’el, as the local folk have it). [ was puzzled 
to account for their presence, and have never met 
with a satisfactory explanation. I dissent, how- 
ever, from the theory that the bones were col- 
lected at one time from an old graveyard (p. 374), 
as,in that case, some of them would be more 
de decayed than others, but all belong apparently 
to the same period. The bones are, besides, those 
of adults, I incline tc the belief expressed by the 
querist (p. 295), that they are from some battle- 
field, and this opinion is contirmed by the fact that 
some of the skulls which I examined were frac- 
tured. In addition to Naseby,.Bosworth-field in 
the adjacent county might be mentioned. Might 
not some zealous Old Mortality —a combatant, it 
may be, in one of these engagements—have piously 
dug up in his later years the bones of his old 
comrades and got them preserved in the crypt? 
It appeared to me that by far the greater portion 
of the bones were those of the arms and legs. 
When in the crypt the sexton told me an appro- 
priate tale: how that, on the night of the death 
of his father, the bones fell down with a crash, 
filling up the present passage through their midst, 
and that it was one of his first duties, as the new 
sexton, to pile them up again. 

Joun E. Barney. 


Your correspondent B. 11. C. may be glad to 
be referred to an interesting article entitled 
“Wanted an Owner: some Account of certain 
Bones found in a Vault beneath Rothwell Church, 
Northamptonshire,” in vol. xlviii. of J’raser’s 
Magazine, July, 1853. 

At a meeting of the Architectural and Archeeo- 
logical Societies of the Archdeaconry of North- 
ampton, &c. &c., at Peterborough in May 1855, a 
pap r was read by M. W. Bloxam, Esq., of Rugby, 
“On the Charnel Vault of Rothwell,” in which 
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tion of honour. It is the cast or mould of a. 
medal belonging to the most august and ancient 
order of Gormogons, for so they styled themselves, 
and most probably was one worn by the Volgi, 
the chapter or heads of the order. As the order is 
long extinct, it would be impossible for me to 
give a full explanation of the inscription, but the 
words Orcum. Voie. Orp. Gor. —Go., evidently 
refer to the (Ecumenical Volgi of the order of 
Gormogon, and are quite sufficient to show what it 
really was intended for. I consider that the words 
An. Ree. may refer to the date of the foundation 

of the ancient order in the reign of Queen Anne, 

some years previous to that of the nearly as 
ancient order of Free and Accepted Masons, who 
only date from a meeting held at the “ Apple 
Tree” tavern in Charles Street, Covent Garden, 
in February 1717. The words Untversvus Srren- 

poR on the reverse refer to the sun, one of their 
favourite emblems; and UNIVERSA BENEVOLENTIA 

refer to the large sums of money raised by the 

order and dispersed in universal charity, a mode 

of action partly followed by the Freemasons, who 

at the request of the Earl of Dalkeith, theirGrand 

Master in 1728, instituted a Committee of Charity, 

and raised funds, which they took care, however, 

only to distribute amongst themselves. 

The following advertisement from the Daily 
Journal of Oct. 28, 1731, throws a glimmer of 
light on the Gormogons : — 

“By ComMMAND oF THE VOLGI. 

“ A general Chapter of the most august and ancient 
order of Gor-mo-gon will be held at the Castle tavern in 
Fleet Street, to commence at 12 o'clock, of which the 
several graduates and Licentiate s are to take notice, and 

give their attendance.—F, N, 





Pope, in his noble poem el Dunciad, speaks of 
the Freemasons and the Gormogons, with all the 
contempt that such silly secret societies deserve. 
When the Goddess cf Dulness bids all her chil- 
dren to draw near, on their bended knees, to re- 
ceive their titles, he says:— 

“ Some deep Free-masons join the silent race, 
Worthy to fill Pythagoras’s place : 
Some botanists, or florists at the least, 





that gentleman expressed his conviction that the 
contents of the vault are nothing more than the | 
exhumed bones of those who had been buried in | 
the graveyard or burial-ground surrounding the 
church. A report of this meeting will be found 
in the Gentleman's Magaz ine, Sept. 1855. There 
is a some information in “ N. & Q.” 1* 8S. i. 
171; ii, 45. J. MANUEL. 


* Bet on-Tyne. 


DECORATION OF HONOUR: GORMOGONS: 
FREEMASONS. 
(4" S., iv. 253, passim.) | 
| 


From my collections — cting the ‘secret and 
convivial societies of the last century, ‘Tam able | 
to solve the query of M. D. respec tine his decora- | 


Or issue members of an annual feast. 

N or passed the meanest unregarded, one 

Rose a Gregorian, one a Gormogon.”—(iv. 571.) 
Of course a bitter enmity subsisted between the 
order of Gormogons and the Society of Free and 
Accepted Masons, as we may see from Ilogarth’s 
well-known caricature entitled “The Mystery of 
Masonry brought to Light by the Gormogons.” 


In it one of the Gormogons appears to be wearing 
} ' g 


the very badge, with the representation of the 
sun upon it, noticed by the querist; he is no 
other than the sage Confucius; the Gicumenical 
Volgi is also present, but his badge — to 
have a bird upon it, probably a goose. The bit- 
terness between the Freemasons and the Gor- 
mogons is exposed by one of the Freemasons 
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holding forth a book. This most probably refers 
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to the Grand Mystery of the Gormogons, pub- | 


lished in 1724; or it may have reference to the 
Masonry Dissected of Samuel Prichard published 


in 1730, for both the order and society accused | 


each other of publishing their secrets. This last- 
mentioned book actually gave Orator Henley a 
subject for an oration, which is advertised in the 
Daily Post of Oct. 30, 1730, in his usual style, as 
follows :— , 


“ This day, at large, a New Oration, in reply to Masonry 
Dissected, on the Free Mason’s triumph; or Hod and 
Trowell beat the whole field, for wager against Prichard’s 
jaw bone of an ass; being a defence of Masonry against 
the yelping, braying, burring, snapping, snarling, grin- 
ning, barking, growling, huffing, blowing, tearing, 
staring, strutting, snorting, and petulant clatter of lat 
about it in papers and pamphlets. Non-pareil.” 


The man partly undressed, seated on an ass, and 
the person in close proximity to him, refers to a 
practice said to be common among the Freemasons 
at that time, but which I must be excused for 
explaining here. Llowever, a full account 
will be found in a poem published in 172 


f it 
3, and 
called the Free Masons, a Hudibrastic Poem. The 
tall Quixotic-looking figure partly dressed in 
armour, with a shield but no sword, is probably 
intended for the Duke of Norfolk, who presented 
to the society in 172 the sword of Gu 
Adolphus, to be used for ever as a sword of state 
by the Grand Master. 
of the Protestant champion were common relics 
during the last century, and as plentiful as heads 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

Hogarth, as a plain honest Lnglishman, hated, 
and lost no opportunity in exposing, the false 
pretensions of Freemasonry. In his picture of 
‘‘Night” he shows up a drunken I’reemason, 
and there is little doubt that he had a hand in 
the celebrated caricature of the procession of the 
“Scald Miserable Masons” in 1742. 

Carey, in the third edition of his Poems, pub- 
lished in 1729, attempts to “ moderate” between 
the Freemasons and the Gormogons, in the follow- 
ing truthful words :— 


fapus 


* The Masons and the Gormogons 
Are laughing at one another, 
While all mankind are laughing at them, 
Phen why do they make such a pother ? 
“ They bait their hooks for simple gulls, 
And truth with bam they smother ; 
And when they've taken in their culls, 
Why then 'tis welcome brother.” 
WILLIAM PrNgERTON. 
Hounsk 


SMALLWooD: WessterR (4% §. iv. 208.) — 
Biographical notices of Wm. Frome Smallwood 
may be found in The Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuwary (1835), xix. 453, and the Gentleman's 


I may observe that swords | 


[4" S. IV. Nov. 20, 9, 
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Magazine, June 1834, p- 661. Some account of 

Thomas Webster is given in the Dictionnaire Unj. 

versel des Contemporains, par G. Vapereau, third 

edit. Paris, 1865, CHARLES Vivtay, 
$1, Eccleston Square. 

Henrick NictagEs: Tae Famiry or Love 
(4™ 8. iv. 356.) —A little book in my possession 
gives a portrait of this religionist, and a brief—a 
very brief—notice of him, denouncing his opi- 
nions, but containing no biographical fact worth 
mentioning. The book is named 

* Apocalypsis; or the Revelation of Certain Notorious 
Advancers of Ieresy, faithfully and impartially Trans- 
lated out of Latin by J. D. The third edition, 
Printed for J, Williams at the Crown, in Cross Keys 
Court in Little Britain, 1671.” 


the 


The portrait (in this and other instances) is evi- 
dently copied from some much better original, 
earlier in date by ha'f a century or more. I can 
scarcely suppose that so slight a little book could 
be of any use to Mr. Hussers; but, were this the 
case, it would be much at his service. 
W. M. Rossetti. 
56, Euston Square, N. W. 
BENEDICTIONAL Queries (4" S. iy, 294, 365.) 
The only information I can find about S. Athulf 
is, that he was a Saxon saint, and buried in the 


| Abbey Church of Thorney, Cambridgeshire— 


(Dugdale, vol. ii.). According to Alban Butler, 
S. Etheldritha was the daughter of Offa, king of 
Mercia and Queen Quindreda. Having refused 
to marry Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, from 
an ardent desire to give herself to God, she retired 
to a cell near Croyland in Lincolnshire, where she 
lived forty years. She died about the year 834, 
and her festival is kept Aug. 2; consequently I 
do not think she can be the same person 4s 8. 
Etheldryda, whose festival is June 23. 
. FRoome-SELwoop. 

The name printed “ Judadel” in my comm 
nication, p. 366 (the name of the father and 
brother of St. Judocus) should be “ Judahel.” 

W. M. Rosssrtt. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology : Trans 
actions of the Third Session which opened at Norwich on 
August 20 and closed in London on August 28, 1868; 
containing the Papers read at the Congress, with Illus 
trations chiefly contributed by the Authors, and an 

ibstract of the Discussions. (Longman.) 

Prehistoric archeology, though a science of very 
recent growth, is already producing very remarkable re 
sults. At a meeting of the Société Italienne des Sciences 

Naturelles, held at La Spezzia in 1865, it was proposed to 

found an International Congress “pour les études pre 

historiques,” under the title of “Congres paléthnolo- 
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gique.” Such Congress met at Neuchatel in 1866; and 
in the following year at Paris during the Exposition Uni- 
vyerselle, under the appellation of “ Congres international 
de l’Anthropologie et de d’Archéologie Préhistorique.”’ 
In 1868, England having been fixed upon as the place of 
meeting, under the title of “International Congress of 
Prehistoric Archeology,” the Congress assembled at 
Norwich on August 20, at the same time as the meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and terminated at London on the 28th of the same month. 
The papers read at this Congress, with abstracts of the 
discussions to which they gave rise, form the subject of 
this deeply interesting and profusely illustrated volume. 


So wide a range is covered by the various papers read 


before the Congress, and they touch on such an infinite 

variety of points, that it is impossible to give here even 

a summary of their results. We must, therefore, refer 

our readers to the volume itself, confident that th y will 

agree with us that it is an important contribution to a 

branch of knowledge destined eventually to throw much 

new and hitherto unexpected light on the physical and 
social history of the various branches of the great human 
family. 

The Universe ; or, the ‘Infinitely Great and the Infinitely 
Little. By F. A. Pouchet, Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, &c. Translated from the 
French. Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood and 
Four Coloured Plates. (Blackie & Sons.) 

It was in sight of the sea on the magnificent beach of 


[report that M. Pouchet, a distinguished Member of the | 
Institute of France, conceived and carried out the idea | 


of this handsome and instructive volume, the object of 
which is to inspire and to extend a taste for Natural 
Science. In furtherance of this view, the book is, de- 
signedly, not a learned treatise, but a simple elementary 
sketch calculated to induce the reader to seek 
works for more extensive and more profound knowledge ; 
and, by the title which he adopted, M. Pouchet desired 
to indicate that the whole range of creation came within 
his scope, so as to enable him when desirable to contrast 
the smallest of its productions with the mightiest. 
While, as the facts of Natural History are best conveyed 
to the mind by a series of pictures, he has endeavoured 
to represent pictorially as many objects as possible. These, 
which are admirably executed by some of the most emi- 
nent artists of France, are nearly four hundred in number, 
and form a most attractive feature in the book as well as 
contribute essentially to the object for which it was 
written. A glance at the contents of the volume will 
serve to show more distinctly how varied, interesting, 
antl extensive that object is. In treating of the Animal 
Kingdom, M. Pouchet divides the subject into the In- 
visible World, the Architects of the Sea, Insects, Ravagers 
of Forests, Protectors of Agriculture, and the Migrations 
of Animals. In considering the Vegetable Kingdom, he 
explains the Anatomy and Physiology of Plants, the 
Seed and Germination, Extremes in the Vegetable King- 
dom, and the Migration of Plants. Under Geology, we are 
instructed as to the Formation of the Globe, Fossils, Moun- 
tains, Cataclysms, and Upheaving of the Glebe; Vol- 
canoes and Earthquakes, Glaciers and Eternal Snows, 
Caverns and Grottoes, Steppes and Deserts, and the Air 
and its Corpuscules. After treating under the head of the 


Sidereal Universe, of the Stars, and Immensity, and the | 
| which Mr. Bruce has edited for the Society, in addition 


| to the papers contributed to the Miscellany, great as is 
| their number, and valuable as they are for the care and 


Solar System, M. Pouchet brings to a close, with a short 
but appropriate chapter on Monsters and Superstitions, 
& volume, which, in its translated form, is calculated, we 


should think, to enjoy a wide popularity in this country, | 
| highest claims to the gratitude of the Society. 


which affords a graphic résumé of the more striking phe- 
nomena of physical science; and is especially adapted as 
4 gift-book to those in whom it is desired to encourage a 


in other | 


|} the 


taste for this ennobling study. The book is altogether 

beautifully got up. 

A History of Wales, derived from Authentic Sources, by 
Jane Williams, Ysgafell, Author of a “ Memoir of 
the Rev. Robert Price,” and Editor of his “ Literary 
Remains.” (Longman.) 

Time was when sober English critics looked with as 
much dread at the work of a Welsh antiquary, as Sir 
John Falstaff at Sir Hugh Evans in the guise of a Welsh 
fairy ; but that time has disappeared, and the authoress 
of this History of Wales, in a very modest and intelligent 
preface, discusses the value of the early authorities for 
Welsh history in a manner which would have satisfied 
that earnest inquirer after historic truth, the late Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis himself. Having done so, she proceeds 
to narrate the principal events of Welsh history in a 
simple unaffected manner, dwelling more fully on the 
earlicr and less familiar portions of it, quoting her au- 
thorities clearly and distinctly, and thus producing a 
volume which those anxious for a concise and intelligible 
history of the Principality may consult with advantage. 

Books REcEIvVED :— 

A Tale for a Christmas Corner, and other Essays by Leigh 
Hunt. From “ The Indicator,’ 1819-1821. Zdited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Edmund Oliier. 
( Hotten.) 

Mr. Ollier has done good service, not only to the 
memory of his old friend, but to all lovers of good 
thorough English and genial essay writing, by this re- 
publication of some of Leigh Hunt’s most genial papers. 
The Law relating to Industrial and Friendly Societies 

(including the Winding-up Clauses), with a Practical 

Introduction, Notes, and Model Rules : to which is added 

the Law of France on the same Subject, and Remarks 

on Trades’ Unions, By Edward W. Brabrook, F.S.A., 

Barrister-at-Law. (Butterworth.) 

A work on this important subject, by a recognised 


| officer of the Friendly Societies Registry, carries its 


recommendation on its title-page. 

Tae Late Rev. Wriur1AmM Harness.—All who knew 
late Incumbent of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s—the school-fellow and friend 
of Byron—the friend of Milman, and we might say of 
every man of letters who has lived during the present 
century—will learn with deep regret that this accom- 
plished scholar and true Christian gentleman died sud- 
denly from an accident on Thursday the 11th, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

Tue Campen Society: THe LATE Mr. Broce.— 
At the Meeting of the Council held on Wednesday the 
10th, Sir William Tite, the President, in the chair, the 
following tribute to the Memory of the late Director of 
the Society was unanimously agreed to: — 


“ Resolved, 

“ That, before proceeding to any other business, there 
be entered on the minutes an expression of the deep 
regret felt by the Council at the lamented death of Mr. 
Bruce, for whom they all felt the warmest attachment, 
not only as a colleague, but as a personal friend, and of their 
sense of the irreparable loss which the Camden Society 
has sustained by his decease. The thirteen volumes 


learning which they exhibit, constitute far from his 


“ Mr. Bruce took an active part in the formation of 
the Camden Society ; and from the 15th of March, 1838, 
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when it was established, there have been very few Coun- 
cils held at which he has not been present. To his 
careful discharge of the duties of Treasurer the Society 
owed much of its early success; and the great services he 
has rendered it daring the nineteen years he has held the 
office of Director cannot be overrated. But great as were 
the acquirements which peculiarly fitted Mr. 
that office, and clear as was his judgment, and wise his 
counsel, he will be still more endeared to the memory of 
his colleagues by the noble simplicity of his character 
ni the warmth of his friendship.” 

At a later period of the Meeting Mr. Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner, author of The History of England, from the 
Accession of James I. to the Disgra e of Chief Justice 
Coke, and also of Prince Charles and the Spanish Mar- 
riage, Who has edited several volumes for the Society, 
having at the invitation of the Council consented to act, 
was elected Director of the Society. 

fue Westminster —The experiment of sub 
“tituting the Trin: Plautus for one of the plays 
of Terence, first tried in 1860, is to be repeated this year. 
hough the result then considered satisfactory, a 
strong feeling in favour of Terence prevails among old 
Westminsters. One of these, no less distinguished for 
his scholarship than for the inter taken by him in 
everything connected with Westniinster School, is said 
to have offered to “ Bowdlerize” pas- 
sages in the Terentian repertory, serving 

e consideration of the 


PLAY. 


nmus of 


was 


the exceptionable 
an offi r well de 
authorities, 

Mr. Witi1AM Cuarrect, F.S.A., whose investigations 
into the history of music and musical literature have 
already produced such admirable results in his “ Popular 
Musie in the Olden Time,” is engaged on a History of 
Greek Music, and on the Origin of the Music of the Chris- 
tian Church: subjects which have occupied the attention 
of many eminent scholars, and in connection with which 
Mr. Chappell is understood to have made som 
interesting discoverie 

Sir Atpertr W. Woops (for 
title of Garter Principal King of Arms) was pr 
the Queen at Windsor on Thursday the 1lth instant, 
when Her Majesty was pleased to « nfer upon him the 
honour of knighthood, to invest him with the Gold Chain 
and Badge, and to deliver to him the sceptre of the 
oftice of Garter. 

Mr. Murray’s Trapr SALe 
trade sale to the booksellers of 
at the Albion, in Aldersgate Street, on Thursday, the 
Lith inst., was \ ry successful, as will be seen by the fellow 
ing statement of the number of new works for the present 
season which were shown and subscribed for :—Earl Stan- 
hope’s Reign of Queen Anne, connecting Lord Macaulay's 
History with wn (900); Mrs. Palliser’s Account of 
Brittany and its Byeways (500); a new edition of Grote’s 
History of Greece, to be published in monthly volumes 
(1,500) ; Mr. Loch’s Narrative of Events in China dur- 
ing Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy (400): New Series of 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s Literature of the Fine Arts (350); 
Mr. M‘Gregor’s Rob Roy on the Jordan (2,000); Mr. 

Researches, and Discoveries in 


Van Lennep’s Travels, 
Asia Minor (400); Mr. Robinson’s Parks and Gardens of 
Paris (450); Mr. Smiles’s popular edition of The Hugue- 
nots (; 000): Our Ironclads, by Mr. Reed, Constructor 
of the Navy (350); Dean Stanley’s Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey, third and enlarged edition (700) ; 
Parkman’s Discovery of the Great West (300); Sir Leo- 
pold M‘Clintock’s Popular Account of the Voyage of the 
Fox in the Arctic Seas (500); Fourth edition of Lord 
Hatherley on the Continuity of Scripture (500); Dr. 

During the evening 


vers 


such is now the proper 


sented to 


.—Mr. Marray’s 
London, 


annual 
which was held 


} 
his 0 


Child’s Benedicite, third edition (700). 


Bruce for | 
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the following standard and popular works were also sold: 


Lord Byron’s Life and Works (1,300) ; 
Missionary Lge wate. Little Arthur’s History of 
—_ (10,000); James’s edition of Msop’s Fables (600); 

Professor Blunt’s Works (1,100) ; Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns 
(300); Dr. William Smith’s Bible Dictionaries (1 400) ; ; 
Dr. William Smith’s Classical Dictionaries (2,600); Dr, 
William Smith’s Latin Dictionaries (4,000); Lord Derby's 
Homer (400) ; Mrs, Markham’s Histories (10,000) ; Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species (400); Lyell’s Principles of Geo- 
logy (300); Dr. Smith’s Greek Course (5,000); Dr, 
Smith’s Latin Course (15,000); Maine on Ancient Law 
(400); Dean Stanley’s Historical Works (1,200); Mr, 
Smiles’s Self Help (2,800); Murray’s Select Reprints - 
(1,200); Dr. Smith’ s Smaller Histories (8,; 500) ; Murray's 
Series of Students’ Manuals (11,000). 


Dr. Livingsteavs 


Rev. Caances J. Roptnsoy, M.A., Vicar of Norton 
Canon and Chaplain to the Earl of Caithness, announegs 
for publication (by subscription; to subscribers 20s, to 
non-subscribers 25s.) “ A History of the Castles of Here- 
fordshire and their Lords, from the Norman Con 

to the Present Time.” The work will be printed nual 
ito, and illustrated with twenty-five engravings, 

Philological students will be 
First Part of a third edition 
des Romanischen Sprachen” 


glad to hear that the 
of F. Diez’s “ Grammatik 
has just been published. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
tlars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct ® 
ventlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addres 
n for that purpose: 


son's liisrs oF SCOTLAND Sm 
i by A. Millar, Strand V V 
ell 


all foli 
2 Vols. ol. U 


>» edition, 178. 
wanted to buay,or 
i. J.Wilson Holm wood, Bee 


. Downs -nham, Kent. 


SouTuery'’s ComMON-PLACt 
Dinpis'’s TYPOGRAPHICAL 
LIEIRESS OF 


Boox 
ANTIQ 
VERNON HALL. 
Wanted by Wess 


UITIEes. 


HiAsTeD's IIrstory or Kent. 4 Vols 
BLOMEFPIELD'S History or Norroik > Vols 
LyYsons'S MAGNA BRiransta. 10 Vols 
Hoare’s HUNGERPORDIANA 
WHITAKER'S IltsroRY OF WHALLEY 
CRAVEN 
Mont a > Vola. fo 
Thomas Beet, Bookseller, | 
Bond Street. w. 


Gove n 8 SEPULCHRAL 


>. 
Wanted by Hr. . Conduit Street, 


Matices ta Corresponvents. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Core 
tions should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensiagton Museums 
~u 

J. G. CHILOTT Th ls of hop's song, 
certainly to be found in 'T Taming of ct 
Petruchio says,” 1 pray yw I will attend her here,” 4c. 

E. L. H. Tew, B.A. A Plain Ac count of the Nature and End of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 1735, \y Bishop Benj. Hoadly. Thit 

rk gave rise t een controversy. 

ARMIGER sp — to the first three Gent- 
ul Inclexes to™ r ars? cting the present existence 

he Order of St. John o tlem. 

HH. cannot do better than o t and 
Lectures on Khetoric and Belles Lettres. 

CHARI ES F. REUTLEDGE. Twelve artic 
appeared in the Second Series of “N. & : . 

F. A. Cox. St. Paul's supposed visi Britain has been discussed ® 
“N. & Q.” 2nd 8. vii, 90, 158, 222, 319, 457 xi, 940. 

¢ ell as the real Simon 
T J HNSTON, RN. The i as 

Ps ~ i , f ad figurin s ¢ cters in Mrs Centlivre ‘5 comedy. 
A Bold Stro Oke fo ra Wife, , . L 

J. M. B. | list of the English Sects appeared in“ N. & O" ” ith 8. 
40, For the official numbers of each den te yn see & Census ot 
Relig ious Worship, A.D. 1853. 
Etue.. The Afterglow (.tnon 


slightly altered, art 
the Shrew, Act IT. Se. 1, 


pu clo; 


ur Corre 


ueardly digest Hugh Blair's 


s on double Christian name 


was published by Smith and Elder 
at 
“ Not 


S & QUERIES” is registered for transinission abroad, 











